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Frank Heywood Hodder, 1860-1935 


HE death of the president of the Kansas State Historical So- 

ciety, Prof. Frank Heywood Hodder, on December 27, 1935, 
brought to a close the career of one who has meant more to the cause 
of history in Kansas than any other man. Born at Aurora, III., 
November 6, 1860, his early life was identified with that town. He 
was graduated from the University of Michigan in 1883; spent part 
of the next two years at Washington in civil service; served as in- 
structor in history and economics at Cornell University, 1885-1889, 
under his former teacher, Charles Kendall Adams, who had moved 
from Michigan; became assistant professor of economics, 1889-1890; 
studied in Germany at the universities of Goettingen and Freiburg, 
1890-1891; came to the University of Kansas as associate professor 
of American history, 1891. After two years he was promoted to 
the position of professor of American history and political science 
and became head of the department of history in 1908. 

At the time when Hodder was beginning his historical studies 
several of the great teachers were urging young students to begin 
with the investigation of the history and development of local in- 
stitutions in their own communities. Hodder’s first recorded re- 
search work was of this type, “The City Government of Chicago,” 
which was scheduled to be published in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Political Science;' but for some 
reason not now determinable was not included in the volume of 
that series devoted to municipal government. This monograph was 
the first evidence of his interest in the historical development of 
Chicago, and for that reason is of importance, because that city was 
to be the focus of the studies in which he made his greatest con- 
tribution to historical knowledge during his later career. 

On locating in Kansas he undertook the study of the history and 
government of his adopted state, and in 1895 published his Govern- 
ment of the People of Kansas.* This little book combined Kansas 
history, as a background and introduction, with the study of state 
government. It illustrated his unusual ability to digest the conflict- 
ing materials of this most controversial of states and to present the 


1. H. B. Adams, The Study of History in American Colleges, p. 111. United States 
Bureau of Education Circulars of Information, 1887, number 2. 


2. Frank Heywood Hodder, The Government of the People of Kansas (Philadelphia, 
Eldredge & Brother, 1895). 
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results with simplicity and balanced perspective. In spite of the 
careful work that went into the book it did not please certain factions 
then prominent in Kansas political life. An attack of intense bitter- 
ness was made upon the book and its author, led by John Speer. 
The formal statement of the charges is to be found in the presidential 
address delivered by Speer at the annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Historical Society January 18, 1898, entitled “Accuracy in His- 
tory.”* There is no point to discussing here the merits of the his- 
torical question in controversy. The matter that was at stake for a 
young professor of history was his position in the university. Some 
friends advised him to fight it out with Speer, while others pointed 
to the extremes of the controversies in which Speer and his con- 
temporaries had so often engaged, the power which Speer and his 
friends wielded in political circles and among newspaper men, and 
warned Hodder that it would be better to drop the subject. After 
full consideration he decided on the latter course, abandoning Kan- 
sas history as a major field of historical work for himself and his 
students—and thereby the state of Kansas has been the loser.‘ 
Hodder had intended to review the whole question in his presidential 
address in October, 1936. The present reference to the subject is in 
no sense intended as a substitute, neither is it intended to revive the 
old controversy in any form, but is introduced only because it be- 
came a turning point in Hodder’s career and in justice to him and 
to the history of research in and the writing of Kansas history it is 
necessary to give this much of explanation in order to complete the 
record. 

For many years the only instructor in American history at the 
University of Kansas, Hodder devoted his energies to the develop- 
ment of courses which covered the whole subject, rather than to 
concentration on a single phase or period as was possible in the 
history departments of some of the larger and wealthier institutions. 
The guides to these courses were published in two small volumes, 
and as he was constantly engaged in original investigation, they 


8. Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. VI, pp. 60-69. 


4. The few Kansas items he published include “Some Aspects of the English Bill,’”’ in the 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1906, pp. 201-210, and Fan in the 
Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. X, PP. 224-232; “Kansas, 1910-1920,’ 
in the supplement to The E 1922; “The John Brown Pikes,’ * in The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. * % pp. 386- 890, and a review of W. E. Connelley’s History 
of Kansas, State and People in The American Historical Review, v. XXXIV, pp. 663-664. 

The publication of theses on Kansas and related subjects, written by students under his 
supervision include: Rosa M. Perdue, “The Sources of the Constitution of Kansas” in the 
Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. VII, pp. 130-151; Anna H. Abel, 
“Indian Reservations in Kansas and the Extinguishment of Their Title,” ibid., v. VIII, pp. 
72-109; Helen G. Gill, ‘““The Establishment of Counties in Kansas,” ibid., v. Vili, pp. 449- 
472; James C. Malin, “Indian Policy and Westward Expansion,” University of Kansas 
Humanistic Studies, v. Il, pp. 261-358. 
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were frequently revised.’ His interest was primarily in the analysis 
of special problems—historical criticism—rather than factual narra- 
tive or philosophical synthesis. Although he labeled his courses as 
primarily political, they were not narrowly so. He was opposed to 
the separation of history into compartments, political, diplomatic, 
economic, social and cultural; all phases should be studied together 
as they were lived—as a whole. If he had any prejudices which 
anyone might point to as coloring his presentation of history, it was 
an abiding abomination of those inseparable twins—war and intoler- 
ance. 

He added to his courses, or changed them in many details, each 
year, and for some periods more than others. There was scarcely 
a topic to which he did not contribute something from his own in- 
vestigation. He did not rush into print with every new thing, but 
he taught these new things to a long succession of students. He was 
reluctant to publish, even when to others it seemed that the problem 
had been completed, and much or most of his work was never 
printed. On some problems where he did not publish, his mastery 
of the subject is attested beyond question by brilliant book reviews. 

Every student who worked with Hodder remembers problems, 
such as those dealing with Columbus, Cabot, the cause of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Missouri compromises, the Oregon question, 
the compromise of 1850, Douglas, the Pacific railroad and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, the Dred Scott decision, John Brown, and the 
Grant-Johnson controversy. His success in dealing with these 
problems of historical criticism was derived from certain special 
talents of the man—his faculty for analysis, by which he was able 
to fix upon the crucial point at issue; his unusual power of discrimi- 
nation in dealing with masses of conflicting materials; and a mastery 
of the bibliography of his subject. These are essentials of every 
good historian, but he possessed them more fully than most men. 
When he had arrived at his conclusions, they were stated briefly. 
What many historians would require a book to present, he would 
condense into a magazine article. For these same reasons he was 
without a superior in the historical profession as a book reviewer.® 
His talents included also a rare ability to interpret maps, portraits 
and cartoons for historical purposes. 

Among his earliest works was the Outline Historical Atlas of the 


5. F. H. Hodder, Outlines of American Colonial History (c. 1910, 1914, 1917). Beven 
printings. Outlines of American Political History (c. 1911, 1915). Five printings. 

6. Beginning in 1898, he wrote book reviews for The Dial (Chicago) until 1904, his 
first review article being “An American Chancellor of Law,” a review of William Kent, 
Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, LL. D., Dial, v. XXIV, pp. 376-377. 
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United States, illustrating territorial growth and organization.’ 
This was revised and perfected from time to time, going through five 
editions. As a recognized authority on the subject he reviewed 
several publications of similar nature for The American Historical 
Review*® He contributed also to two sections of the monumental 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States published 
jointly in 1932 by the Carnegie Institution at Washington and the 
American Geographical Society of New York. 

In the utilization of portraiture as a source material for history 
Hodder published little,® but he acquired an extensive knowledge of 
portraits, especially those of Lincoln. He prepared lantern slides of 
the most significant Lincoln material for presentation in illustrated 
lectures.’ Similar series of lantern slides and lectures were prepared 
to illustrate the development of the use of cartoons for political pur- 
poses. A short sketch of this subject was published," but the book 
he had in preparation was not completed. 

Among his published articles, one that aroused as much comment 
as any was the paper entitled “Propaganda as a Source of American 
History.” 2? Starting with the Columbian tradition, he indicated 
how it was established by propaganda, and except in a limited num- 
ber of works, is perpetuated in the standard histories of today. Other 
episodes were selected in successive periods down to and including 
Woodrow Wilson, to illustrate how similar influences determined in 
one way or another many of the established versions of history. 

The Columbus problem attracted Hodder’s attention early in his 
career, and he was still working on it at the time of his death. The 
only publications which indicate the extent of his mastery of that 
complicated question are book reviews of 1904.15 The Cabot prob- 
lem is not so complicated, but is one of unusual interest to the stu- 
dent of exploration, cartography and commerce. In a review of 
Beazley’s John and Sebastian Cabot, he pointed out that Sebastian 
Cabot’s Muscovy company voyage of 1553 was the first application 
of the trading corporation to the purposes of discovery. 

On the period of the American Revolution there are four book 


7. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1899, 1901, 1918, 1921, 1929. 
OE ee Historical Review, v. VII, pp. 569-572; v. VIII, pp. 561-562; v. X, pp. 

9% F. H. Hodder, “Lincoln Portraits,” New York Times, February 26, 1922; ‘‘Healey’s 
Portrait of Lincoln,” ‘ibid., March 18, 1927. 

10. Mrs. Hodder pounuted this Lincoln material to the Kansas State Historical Society. 


11. F. H. Hodder, “Some Early Political Cartoons,”’ The Historical Outlook, v. XIX, 
pp. 261-264. 


12. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. IX, pp. 8-18. 
18. Dial, v. XXXVII, pp. 12-18, 85-87, 363-366. 
14, Ibid., v. XXV, pp. 342-343. 
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reviews of his, two of which are of particular importance, the reviews 
of the books of Van Tyne and MclIlwain.’® These are most excellent 
examples of his best work, as well as outstanding illustrations of 
what a book review ought to be. The review of the Van Tyne book, 
for example, traced the history of how the history of the American 
Revolution had been written, the multiplication of monographic 
studies, the place of the book as a new synthesis, and, lastly, the 
criticism of the work in detail. 

There is a considerable list of book reviews and there are a few 
articles on expansion and foreign policy. Particularly, however, he 
was interested in the internal development of western territory. He 
was primarily a historian of the Trans-Mississippi West. As an 
editor of original narratives he prepared the introduction and notes 
for an edition of Pittman’s The Present State of the European 
Settlements on the Mississippi (ca. 1763-1770), and of Audubon’s 
Western Journal, 1849-1850, both published in 1906. He reviewed 
in detail Chittenden’s The American Fur Trade (1902) and Nevin’s 
Fremont, the World’s Greatest Adventurer (1928).1* Incidentally 
the Fremont review must be ranked along with the Van Tyne and 
Mcllwain reviews. The Oregon question was another which engaged 
his interest over a long period, although he did not publish his re- 
sults, except as they came out in connection with book reviews.'* 

For the middle period of the nineteenth century the westward 
movement in its relations to railroads and slavery was the theme of 
Hodder’s most important work. His earliest article on the anti- 
slavery movement was “Some Early Anti-Slavery Publications” in 
which he traced chronologically the publications of antislavery books 
prior to the book of Lydia Childs in 1833.1* This kind of a biblio- 
graphical discussion is familiar to all students who heard his lectures. 
It was one of the distinctive features of his teaching. ; 

The Missouri compromises were the subject of three research 
papers ?° and two book reviews. The first published record of Hod- 


15. Review of Claude H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Independence, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. X, pp. 472-475; review of Charles H. Mcliwain, The American 
Revolution, ibid., v. XI. pp. 271-274; review of S. E. Morrison, Documents Relative to 
the American Revolution, tbid., v. XI, pp. 441-442; review of Paul C. Phillips, The West 
in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution, ibid., v. I, pp. 302-304. 

PO ae v. XXXII, pp. 412-414, and Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. XV, pp. 

17. Review of E. G. Bourne, Essays in Historical Criticism, Dial, v. XXXII, pp. 40- 
43; review of W. I. Marshall, History vs. The Whitman Saved Oregon Story, American 
Historical Review, v. v. X, pp. 451- 452; Joseph Schafer, A History of the Pacific Northwest, 
ibid., v. XI, pp. 949- 950; J. C. Bell, The Opening of the Highway to the Pacific, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. IX, pp. 248-244. 

18. Dial, v. XXXI, pp. 310-811. 

19. F. H. Hodder, “An Omitted Chapter in the History of the Second Missouri Com- 
promise,’’ abstract published in The American Historical Review, v. V1, p. 421; ‘“‘Side-Lights 
on the Second Missouri Compromise,” Report of the American Historical Association, 1909, 
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der’s interest in Stephen A. Douglas is found in a book review of 
W. G. Brown, Stephen Arnold Douglas (1903).2° About this time he 
planned a biography of Douglas. For various reasons the book was 
not written, but two phases of his research on the problem have been 
published. A part of his work on the compromise of 1850 was con- 
densed into an article read at the Lincoln, Neb., meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association in 1932, but was not published 
until after his death.” In this he pointed out conclusively, what he 
had taught for so many years, that the two points contributed by 
Henry Clay to the compromise were both rejected, that Clay was 
absent when the principal decisions were reached, and that Douglas 
was the chief author of the measures passed and the determining 
influence in securing the acceptance of the compromise. 

The first published clue to Hodder’s interest in the Kansas- 
Nebraska act is found in his review of Mrs. Archibald Dixon’s book, 
The True History of the Missouri Compromise and Its Repeal 
(1899).22, An appreciation of the ramifications of this problem and 
Hodder’s approach may be made more complete by reference to 
preliminary influences. His interest in exploration, the contribu- 
tions of exploration to geographical knowledge, the incorporation of 
such information into maps, all tended to focus on the importance to 
history of natural highways and of the instruments of transporta- 
tion. His appreciation of the work of Hulbert on historic highways 
of America is evident in his review article on the work of that 
author.2* Hodder’s own interest in highways was focused on rail- 
ways and a railway interpretation of American history, especially as 
associated with the Kansas-Nebraska problem and the Pacific rail- 
road project. The key to the situation was Douglas’ interest in the 
Pacific railroad, of which Chicago was to be the beneficiary. The 
South wanted such a raiiroad also, and as a result of the Mexican 
War and the Gadsden Purchase appeared to be about to realize its 
objective. After ten years of advocacy Douglas secured the enact- 
ment of his bill to organize the territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
and to open them to settlement preparatory to the final contest for 
the authorization of the building of his Pacific railroad, as he hoped, 


pp. 151-161; the same also in The Missouri Historical Review, v. III, pp. 138-149; ‘‘Dough- 
Faces; the Occasion Upon Which John Randolph Coined the Phrase and a Discussion of 


Its Source and Meaning,” J v. C, p. 245; review of F. C. Shoemaker, Missouri's 


Struggle for Statehood, American Historical Review, v. XXII, p. 404; review of E. 8S. Brown, 
The Missouri Compromise, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. XIII, pp. 284-286. 
20. Review in American Historical Review, v. VIII, p. 890. 


21. F. H. Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, v. XXII, pp. 525-586. 


22. Dial, v. XXVII, pp. 124-126. 
23. Ibid., v. XXXV, pp. 214-215. 
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by the northern or the central route connecting with Chicago, rather 
than by the southern route.** 

Nowhere is Hodder’s scholarship more brilliantly expressed than 
in his study of the Dred Scott case. For many years constitutional 
law was one of his major courses as a teacher, and he possessed a 
type of mind admirably suited to interpretation of the law. Most 
students of constitutional law know little history, and most his- 
torians know little law. Hodder knew both. He demonstrated 
beyond question that practically every point in the traditional anti- 
slavery accounts of the case was wrong; the motives for originating 
the case, its course through the courts, the responsibility for the 
political character of the opinions, the charges of delay in the de- 
cision, and the soundness of the legal argument in the opinions of the 
judges. From the standpoint of legal analysis, precision of state- 
ment and literary form it exhibits a standard of quality which is 
rarely equaled. 

In spite of the regular burden of teaching and administrative 
duties, with a limited time for research and writing, Hodder partici- 
pated in most of the activities of a historical character in the state. 
Especially he attended regularly and participated in the meetings of 
teachers of history in the public school system. 

On account of the limited facilities of the University of Kansas, 
most of his graduate students were urged to go to Eastern universi- 
ties. For this reason many history students who completed their 
work in the East and are credited to such institutions, received their 
major training in Kansas. In his profession he was never a member 
of a clique or faction; his interest was primarily in scholarly work. 
Especially he was interested in the work of the younger men, whether 
or not they were his own students. He gave unselfishly to them of 
his time, energy and knowledge. Much of the time he had on hand 
one or more historical manuscripts submitted to him from all parts 
of the country for his friendly and constructive criticism. It is not 
in one activity alone or in one locality that his influence has been 
felt; his was a well-rounded career in which substantial and perma- 
nent contributions were made which place him in the rank of the 
nation’s foremost scholars and teachers. 

James C. MALIN. 


24. Two other historians, W. E. Dodd and Allen Johnson, about the same time, recog- 
nized the relation of Douglas to railroads, but Hodder was the first to work out the problem 
in detail. His published articles are: ‘““The Genesis of the Kansas- Nebraska Act,” Proceedings 
ro the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for 1912, pp. 69-86; “When the Railroads Came 

to Chicago,”” abstract in the Report of the American Historical Review, v. XX, p. 517; 

“The Railroad a of the Kansas-Nebraska Act," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
v. ot pp. 3-22 iew of Allen Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas, American Historical Review, 
v. » p. 369. 





Isaac McCoy and the 
Treaty of 1821 


Leta BaRNES 


| pes McCOY, Baptist missionary to the Indians, was an out- 
standing figure in the development of the Indian removal policy 
of the United States. He began his missionary work on the western 
frontier of Indiana in 1817 and spent the twelve years following with 
the tribes of Indiana and Michigan. By 1823 he was convinced that 
the ultimate decline and ruin of the Indians could be avoided only 
by removing them from the encroaching whites and by colonization 
in lands west of Missouri. The following year he submitted his 
conclusions to the Baptist Mission Board and was authorized to 
present the matter at Washington. Secretary of War John C. 
Calhoun, whose department was at that time in charge of Indian 
affairs, approved McCoy’s plans and became a supporter of the 
measure. McCoy worked unceasingly for the program and pub- 
lished in 1827 his Remarks on the Practicability of Indian Reform, 
in which he urged concentration of the perishing tribes in some 
suitable portion of the country under proper guardianship of the 
government.! 

By 1828 many of the tribes had migrated to the West and in that 
year an exploring expedition was ordered by the government to 
permit certain other tribes to examine the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi and select locations. McCoy was appointed one of the 
commissioners. Two tours were made and delegations of Pottawa- 
tomies, Ottawas, Creeks, Chickasaws and Choctaws were taken into 
the territory. In 1830 McCoy was appointed surveyor and agent to 
assist in the migration westward, and devoted more than ten years 
to the work. During this period he spent much time in what is now 
Kansas selecting and surveying locations for the tribes and estab- 
lishing missions and schools. Much of the early recorded history of 
the state relates to the settling of the Indians within its borders and 
subsequent efforts of mission groups to introduce the ways of civili- 
zation. 

This paper is a brief sketch of McCoy’s life up to 1823, when he 
began his work at Carey mission, near St. Joseph’s river, Michigan. 


1. Isanc McCoy was born near Uniontown, Pa., June 13, 1784. He died at Louisville, 
Ky., June 21, 1846. His published works include: Remarks on the Practicability of Indian 
Reform Embracing Their Colonization, 1827; The Annual Register of Indian Affairs Within 
the Indian (or Western) Territory, 1835-1838; A History of the Baptist Indian Missions, 1840. 
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Although the establishment of this mission was the result of many 
years of directed effort, it hinged at the last upon the terms of the 
Treaty of 1821, whereby the government sought to purchase lands 
from the Ottawa, Chippewa and Pottawatomie nations. McCoy’s 
hopes depended on the adoption of a provision for the establishment 
of a school for the Pottawatomies in Michigan territory and his 
own subsequent appointment as teacher. He planned, of course, to 
combine teaching and religious instruction. The treaty, as con- 
cluded, provided for the school, and upon its ratification McCoy 
received his appointment. But he had struggled with many deter- 
ring forces by the time this end was reached. 

McCoy’s determination to “labor” in the Indian country runs like 
a vein of iron through the account of his life. Before his twentieth 
year the idea of going to Vincennes, Indiana territory, had taken 
definite form in his mind, strengthened by a mystical experience in 
which he was directed by a luminous spot in a cloud-darkened sky 
to that place.2 Soon after this occurrence he married Christiana 
Polke, and in the year 1804 set out from Shelby county, Kentucky, 
with his sixteen-year old bride, for the territory of the Wabash. 
Here he settled on public land about seven miles above Vincennes, 
later removing to the settlement where he prepared to follow the 
art of making spinning wheels, which he had learned from his 
father. But the climate of the region was not favorable and in 1805 
the little family (there was by now a small daughter) removed to 
Clark county, Indiana territory, and settled on Silver creek. 

Throughout his journal for this period are references to mental 
perturbation on the subject of preaching. By 1808 he had been 
regularly licensed. In 1809 he was again visited by “agitations of 
the mind” respecting preaching at Vincennes, and with the consent 
of his wife—who expected never to be settled until he had accom- 
plished his purpose of laboring at that place—the family returned 
to the country of the Wabash where, in the year following, McCoy 
became pastor of Maria church. Here life was filled with peril and 
hardship. The family suffered much illness; only a bare existence 
was possible on the small earnings from wheel-making; and the 
Indians were a constant menace, forcing them at times to live at 
the forts. But in spite of all this McCoy planned to enlarge the 
field of his work and by 1815 had conceived the idea of forming a 


2. Statement of the events of his life, addressed to his brother-in-law, William Polke. 
Isaac McCoy’s journals, correspondence and manuscripts referred to in this article are part of 
the McCoy collection of manuscripts belonging to the Kansas State Historical Society. The 
journal covers, with some gaps, the years 1817-1841; the correspondence begins with the year 
1808 and continues until MetCoy’ 's death. 
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society for domestic missions. He later found that the idea had 
been developed elsewhere, yet “such was the obscurity of my situa- 
tion,” he recorded, “that I had never heard of it. . . . I con- 
cluded it would not be foreign from the general Missionary Cause, 
for these western regions to turn their attention in part to the 
destitute [who] were immediately under their notice. I had no 
sooner conceived the plan than I felt pretty much transported with 
the idea.” * As a result of perseverance he was given an opportunity 
in 1816 by the Longrun (Kentucky) Association to a make a three 
months’ tour in the territories of Illinois and Missouri. This tour 
took him to what he describes as the heart of the devil’s empire—a 
place less menacing in aspect after 120 years, known as St. Louis. 

The enthusiasm of the Longrun Association for domestic missions 
had declined, however, by the time the tour was over. There were 
but few members then favoring the project and these, wrote McCoy, 
could not obtain for the expiring scheme a decent funeral. The 
cause of foreign missions was then in the ascendency. A period 
of despair followed, out of which came the idea that he must so 
improve his financial condition as to be able to give all his time 
to preaching—seemingly an impossible goal, since time already 
spent in the ministry had brought him to a state of poverty. Rest- 
lessness filled his heart and his constant prayer was for a larger 
sphere in which to work. “I have thought,” he wrote, “that if a 
suitable opportunity should offer I would offer my services to the 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions—to travel under their auspices 
in these western regions.” ¢ 

Hearing that the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society was 
contemplating a mission in the West, McCoy made known his desire 
for an appointment. Also he informed the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions for the United States of his desire to become a missionary, 
suggesting St. Louis as a field. But the board did not favor his 
request and selected two others for the St. Louis post. News of this 
action came when his fortunes were at low ebb, when he was afraid 
“to go in company” lest he should see a creditor, and when the needs 
of eight children pressed down upon him. Fever, which failed to 
respond to “physick and barks” burned his strength and energies, 
and he believed that he was dying. Then, when matters had reached 
the lowest point during this time of trial, he received notice from the 
Baptist board of his selection as missionary to the Wabash country 


8. Ibid. 
4. Journal of Isaac McCoy, January 12, 1817. Hereinafter cited as Journal. 
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for the period of a year. This was in August, 1817. His field was 
defined as the counties of Edwards and Crawford, Illinois territory ; 
Knox, Sullivan and Daviess counties, Indiana territory.® 

McCoy received the appointment in October, following, and as- 
sumed his duties at once. His journal record of distances traveled 
indicates his determination to carry the message to remote corners 
of the assigned territory. But his program of work did not permit 
him to spend much time with the Indians and, since he had by now 
decided to dedicate the remainder of his life to their earthly and 
eternal welfare, he set about to devise means. Late in 1817 he 
visited Thomas Posey, Indian agent at Vincennes, and informed 
him of his plans. Posey was friendly and offered assistance, sug- 
gesting that McCoy defer any trips to the Indian villages until after 
his desire to work among them had been presented in council. Early 
the following year McCoy visited Territorial Judge Benjamin Parke. 
He recorded the interview as follows: 

I rode to Vincennes and conversed with Judge Parke on the introduction 
of civilized habits among the Indians, he having been in the service of govern- 
ment in Indian affairs, is well acquainted with their character, altho. he thinks 
their civilization practicable, he supposes it will require say 15 or 20 years 
to effect any thing of consequence, but I hope that this dis-heartening opinion 
of his is owing to his want of faith.® 

Judge Parke’s lack of enthusiasm did not act as a deterrent. 
In a short time McCoy wrote, “My feelings are all alive with the 
Subject of introducing the Gospel among the Indians”;’ and he 
set out on a tour with a view of preparing for the meeting of the 
Indians. But at this point, the death of Agent Thomas Posey 
halted his plans. In considering the situation it occurred to McCoy 
that it would be desirable to have a missionary appointed to the 
position of agent. This plan, he reasoned— 
would bring the whole business with the Indians under the Control of the 
Board, in a way that our Benevolent measures would not be liable to be 
thwarted by an ill-natured Agent, and every movement in the Agency might 
be rendered subservient to their Civilization. The Indians might be persuaded 
to accept of such articles as part of their annuities, as incline them to Civiliza- 
t:on such as Cattle, hogs, etc. . . . and knowing that he could obtain stock, 


and implements of husbandry, he [the Indian] would hardly fail to become 
a farmer, a Citizen of the U. 8S. A Christian§ 


McCoy found no means of putting the plan into operation, how- 


5. Letter, William Staughton, corresponding secretary Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
to Isaac McCoy, September 16, 1817. 


6. Journal, January 24, 1818. 
7. Ibid., March 7, 1818. 
8. Ibid., March 80, 1818. 
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ever, and was obliged to wait for the development of favorable 
circumstances. Judge Benjamin Parke, acting as temporary agent 
following the death of Posey, was clearly out of sympathy. With 
the appointment of William Prince as agent, McCoy’s outlook be- 
came brighter. Prince favored the project of an Indian school and 
arranged a meeting with the Weas for June, 1818, at which time 
McCoy set forth his plans. The Indians appeared to favor the 
proposal. 

Although his appointment as missionary had been for a period 
of one year only, and had implied no desire on the part of the 
Baptist board to locate him permanently, McCoy determined to 
establish himself in the Indian country. He wrote of his decision: 
“We resolved to show to those to whom it might concern, that when 
we spoke of laboring for the benefit of the Indians, we meant pre- 
cisely what we said; and having actually made a beginning among 
them, we hoped that if the Baptist board of missions should not 
continue its patronage, help would be obtained from some other 
source.” ® He fixed upon a site for the mission on Raccoon creek, 
Parke county, Indiana, and erected two log cabins. By this time— 
October, 1818—his commission had expired, and he went into the 
wilderness with Christiana and their seven children (the eldest had 
died of typhus) with no more tangible support in the venture than 
the hope that Heaven would dispose the hearts of some to lend them 
aid. This naive faith was rewarded by a pledge of assistance from 
the board, given in a letter from the corresponding secretary to 
McCoy dated at Philadelphia, December 2, 1818. He wrote: 

The drafts you have sent on have been duly honoured and will continue to 
be so. . . . The Board is anxious to see the cause of the Redeemer spread 
through the nations and in a peculiar degree to hear of its influence on the 
Indian bosom. It also wishes its missionaries to be comfortable to the utmost 
extent of its ability. . . . It might be a matter of question whether one 
broad Indian station might not be preferable as to the prospect of ultimate 
success than several more limited ones. The latter however seems demanded 
by reason that the funds come in a greater or less degree from all parts of 
the Union. . . . It [the board] nevertheless confides much in the wisdom, 
piety and prudence of its Missionaries, and I may add has a high sense of the 
zeal, disinterestedness and discretion of their beloved Brother McCoy. The 
expenses attendant on the preparing a mission house you will state and had 
better draw on us, so as not to feel the least embarrassment. The idea of 
the Board was to supply you with $500 annually, leaving you to devote as 
much of your time to the mission as you could command from family de- 
mands. . . . I can only in general observe that the board will ever be 
happy that you state to them what your comfort will require at their hand, 


9. McCoy, Isaac, History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 46. 
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and I am convinced you will ever find the principles on which they act are 
liberal, sympathizing and evangelic. . . . An assistant will be sent as soon 
as the Lord shall provide a suitable character. 

McCoy notes the receipt of this letter in his journal entry for 
January 19, 1819: 

On the 9th inst. I received a letter from the Board, which, although its 
contents did not fully come up to our desires, gladdened our hearts by an 
assurance of the patronage of the Board. While I fear that our mission will be 
restricted in its operations on account of the fearfulness of the Board that 
they will incur too great an expense, I feel much pleasure in finding them 
disposed to adhere to a cautious frugality in the expenditure of the moneys 
entrusted to them and in the very affectionate & friendly manner in which 
they write to me. The sincerity of these assurances of friendship is confirmed 
by their desire & labor to afford me a colleague. 

A very practical idea now entered into McCoy’s planning. He 
had been unable to attract more than a few Indian pupils to the 
school on Raccoon creek and as a consequence had made but a poor 
showing. The board, he reasoned, would soon suggest a discon- 
tinuance of his labors unless he widened his activities. Therefore he 
directed his efforts towards securing a location where he could in- 
crease the number of pupils, and reach, as well, a larger number 
of adults. It was this determination that led, later, to his intense 
interest in the 1821 treaty, and his eventual location on St. Joseph’s 
river. But before this removal to St. Joseph’s there was a season 
of work at Fort Wayne. 

Immediately after his arrival at Raccoon creek, McCoy had 
journeyed to the frontiers of Ohio with the view of extending his 
acquaintance with the Indians and finding, if possible, a field for 
his labors. A few months later he made a second tour, having in 
the meantime received permission from the Secretary of War to 
settle in the Indian country. After consideration of two possible 
locations, one at the Miami Mississinewa villages, the other at 
Fort Wayne, he decided upon the latter place as more favorable. 
He was offered here the gratuitous use of public buildings and 
assured of the codéperation of William Turner, agent to the Miamis. 

In May, 1820, therefore, the family removed to Fort Wayne. 
They were accompanied by two Indians, one white man—Johnston 
Lykins, teacher—fifteen head of cattle and forty-three swine. Their 
household goods were conveyed by a batteau, poled up the Wabash 
river by four men. School was opened on May 29 with ten English 
pupils, six French, eight Indian and one Negro (who, it was hoped, 
would in time find his way to Liberia). 
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Life here was marked by opposition from the Indians, difficulties 
attendant upon remoteness from supply stations, and steadily in- 
creasing financial problems. There was also criticism of his plans. 
To one critic, Samuel Dedman of Pike county, Indiana, McCoy 
announced his stand. It may be taken as an answer to all objectors. 

I have patiently heard the advice you gave us to relinquish our missionary 
pursuits, & have weighed the arguments by which you have enforced it, and 
must say that what you have said is among the many things which are calculated 
to make us doubt the correctness of our present and intended movements. 
: When I look among the Indians, I find them barbarous & wild, 
ignorant, cruel & deceitful. If I live among them I must bear with their un- 
couth manners & insults, I must be exposed to hunger, wet, & cold. I must, 
with small exceptions be denied the luxuries of life, the comforts of society, the 
aid of physicians, & the consoling voice of friends. I shall never hereafter 
lay up, by personal service, a shilling for the widow & orphans which I shall 
probably in a few years, leave in the wilds of wabash, or arkansas, & lastly I 
must probably die without seeing much fruit of my labours, only that I have 
prepared the way for others to follow. This colouring, my brother is not too 
high. . . . I assure you, my brother, that every opposing difficulty, the 
opposition of the assn. not excepted, has only tended to increase my mis- 
sionary ardour. May my merciful God forgive me if I be wrong, and set 
me right. I would rather be a missionary to the Indians, than fill the Presi- 
dent’s chair, or sit on the throne of Alexander, emperour of Russia. I would 
rather preach Jesus to the poor Indians in a bark camp, than address the 
thousands who assemble in Sansom Street meeting hous, philadel. Something 
has turned my attention towards the Indians, & every feeling of my soul is 
enlisted in their cause, yet still I may be wrong. But I feel not the least 
inclination to turn back, but would drive on with the vehemence of Peter, the 
meekness of Moses, & the wisdom of Solomon.!° 


McCoy’s financial troubles at this time were due in part to the 
fact that the board placed no money in his hands for the purchase 
of supplies. Accounts were submitted for payment if approved. 
The distraught missionary lived in constant dread of the refusal of 
that body to settle for goods delivered to him by more optimistic 
merchants. He had learned indirectly of the surprise occasioned 
by some of his expenditures. The consumption of pork in the 
wilderness, for example, had seemed beyond reason to those sitting 
at Philadelphia. Throughout his journal for these dark months 
are expressions of despair. Debts piled up; he borrowed money 
with which to pay them; he then came to that financial extremity— 
borrowing money to pay back borrowed money that had gone to 
settle debts. In spite of discouragement and uncertainty, however, 
his mind leaped constantly to possibilities for fruitful work, and 
even in the shadow of the necessity to terminate his labor he made 


10. Draft of letter, January 12, 1820. 
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plans for continuing. He wrote to John Kinzie" and Alexander 
Wolcott}? at Chicago inquiring about the possibility of attracting 
Indian children of that region to the school at Fort Wayne. Their 
replies are suggestive of obstacles to Indian reform. 


Sir, Chicago Illinois January 3d, 1821 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your favor of the 
twenty fourth ultimo, by our express which arrived yesterday. I rejoice that 
your school has been opened and continued under such favorable auspices. 
The task you have undertaken is really a formidable one. To soothe, to cor- 
rect, or subdue the perversness and capriciousness of the Indian disposition, 
increased as those qualities are by the unlimited indulgence with which chil- 
dren are treated by their parents from earliest infancy, requires a command 
of temper, a degree of patience and perseverance, which few men possess. The 
meliorating of the condition of the Indians must be always an object of great 
interest to the philanthropist; and, at this time, when we have such extended 
and growing relations with them, must be peculiarly important to the Ameri- 
can people. Institutions of pure benevolence, such as that over which you 
preside, reflect honor on all concerned in them, and I truly hope that you, 
and those under whose directions you act, will find your efforts rewarded with 
distinguished success. Whenever it shall be in my power to do anything to 
promote the interests of your school you may depend upon my zealous co- 
operation. But I cannot promise you any considerable additions to your num- 
ber from this quarter. There are it is true, several half breeds here of a 
proper age and who are much in want both of the training and instruction 
which they would receive if placed under your care, and the parents of some, 
perhaps of all of them, might be easily prevailed on to send them to fort 
Wayne; but then their parents are for the most part Indian traders, and 
doubtless intend to bring their sons up to the same employment, so that what- 
ever instruction their sons may receive, though it may be of great benefit to 
them individually, will be wholly lost as regards the improvement of the 
Indians, which I take to be the grand object of your institution. The savages 
of this neighborhood are remarkably indolent, holding all labors, except those 
of the chase, in utter contempt. They have moreover a strong affection for 
their children, and can seldom be brought to part with them even to those 
whites whom they know and in whom they have confidence. They say that 
obliging them to labor is reducing them to a state of slavery, which they 
consider the greatest of evils. There is another objection which will perhaps 
operate with equal force upon the Indians of this vicinity. They would be 
very unwilling to send their children into the country of the Miamis, with 
whom they have been often engaged in hostilities, and towards whom their 
feelings are never very cordial. Should the association of which you are a 
member ever so far extend its views as to think of establishing a school in 
this place, it is very possible that, when the Indians see it before them, and 
are made to understand its advantages, their repugnance to parting with their 
children may be more easily overcome. As it is, I think it very improbable 


11. Pioneer who settled at Fort Dearborn in 1804. 
12. United States Indian agent at Chicago, 1820-1830. 
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that any of them can be prevailed on to send their children to Fort Wayne. 
I will however make the experiment, and use my influence to effect that object 
when the Indians shall return in the spring from their hunting-grounds. At 
present there is not one in this neighborhood. 
With the best wishes for your success 
I have the honor to be 
Very Respectfully 
Revd. Isaac McCoy Your Obedient Servant 
Fort Wayne. Alex. Wolcott Jr. 


Mr. John Mackoy Chicago January 27 1821 
Sir— 

I have not had an opportunity to see any of the Principle men of the 
different tribes of Indians resident in this Agency since I had the pleasure of 
your favor and without a discourse with them on the subject you wrote on I 
would not pretend to give my Opinion Positive. I expect that Doctor Wolcott 
will Introduce the subject to them as soon as opportunity will offer and that 
cannot well be untill sometime in May as they will not be into their respective 
Villages untill then. I consider it a part of my duty to inculcate into the 
breast of the savage the great benefits they will derive from education, and I 
think that there are a few that might be led to believe its benefits. You 
must know that your residence at Fort Wayne is immediately in the neighbor- 
hood of the Miamis, and as they are different tribe the Indians of this place 
might not wish to send their Children so far out of their country, this I know 
will be one objection, not but they are confident they would be treated with 
all the kindness in your Power but the Ignorance of the savage is such, that 
they would constantly be in dread of some revenge from some former acts of 
Violence that have been committed by this Nation on the Miamis and all I 
could say to the contrary would not have the good effect required, but I am 
still of opinion was there a school opened here that a small portion of children 
might be prevailed on to be educated. However you must not expect to effect 
this good and benevolent purpose in a day or two pray the society to hold 
on some time and probably their expectations and wishes may be reallized 
this is my sincere wish and I shall not fail to get the Opinion of the Principals 
as soon as I shall have the seeing of them. 

With respect believe me D Sir 
Your Most Obt. Servt 
John Kinzie 


Acting upon a suggestion that assistance might be obtained from 
the government, McCoy went to Detroit in February, 1821, and 
placed the details of his situation before Gov. Lewis Cass. He re- 
ceived aid in the form of food and clothing, and the promise of 
gratuitous work at the Fort Wayne smithery. At this meeting he 
told Governor Cass of his desire to settle farther in the Indian 
country. Cass thought permission of the Indians to do so might 
be obtained at the contemplated treaty. A single statement in Mc- 
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Coy’s writings introduces the subject of this treaty, but it now be- 
came the point of concentration in his planning. 

While deeply thankful for assistance given by the government, 
McCoy realized that it would serve to alleviate only temporarily his 
great distress. He wrote on February 28, on the journey back to 
Fort Wayne: “I am returning home with an aching heart. The 
mission never appeared to me to be in a more precarious situation. 
Unless we obtain pecuniary assistance in a short time from the 
Board or from some other source a few months will put a period to 
the Mission unless God almost miraculously preserve it.” 1% 

Immediately after his return from Detroit he formulated plans 
for having incorporated into the proposed treaty provisions for 
educational work among the nations. “In all this I was careful,” 
he wrote, “to ascertain that I acted in accordance with the views of 
those who would be the principal agents of the U. 8. in the negotia- 
tions.” 1* He believed that a tour among the Pottawatomies would 
promote his ends. The specific objects of the tour were set forth in 
his journal entry for June 6, 1821. He wrote: 

The objects of my journey are to convince the Indians that I am what I 
profess to be— To look out a suitable site for our Mission establishment 
when we shall wish to leave this, and to persuade the Indians to invite me on 
to it— To endeavour to persuade them to do something for the benefit of their 
children at the contemplated treaty— to encourage them to send their chil- 
dren to our school, and to adopt civilized habits, and especially to talk to 
them about the way of life & salvation thro. our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Hope had been fired by the intelligence that several of the Potta- 
watomie chiefs had determined to invite him to settle at St. Joseph 
of the Lake. 

This tour took McCoy to the village of the Pottawatomie chief, 
Topenebee, where he had a talk with leaders of the tribe. He pre- 
sented his plans with considerable caution, emphasizing the advan- 
tages of education and his desire to establish a school, but leaving 
other phases of his program unannounced. From this village he 
went to the shore of Lake Michigan where a stop was made at the 
residence of the Burnetts, relatives of the Indian, Abraham, who ac- 
companied him. On the return journey he selected a site on the 
Elkhart river as suitable for the location of the mission. 

The tour ended on June 19. Christiana McCoy, expecting shortly 
the birth of another child, set out a few days later with her three 
young daughters for a journey down the Wabash to the settled 


18. Journal. 
14. History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 100. 
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country. The trip was made in an open canoe, a distance of be- 
tween three and four hundred miles. McCoy was thus left with the 
entire responsibility of the mission establishment. Farm, house and 
forty-seven pupils required his constant supervision and these 
manifold duties prevented him from attending the treaty. He 
formulated his plans carefully, however, and recorded them under 
date of July 18, 1821, as follows: 


I do not wish to thwart the plans of government, and I am confident that 
my plans must accord with the righteous course which it is hoped govern- 
ment will pursue with the Indians. 

If the Putawatomies should sell their lands at the contemplated treaty, 
I hope they will reserve at least 30 miles square on Elksheart, including the 
large prarie on the road to Chicago, 40 miles square would be still preferable. 
On to this reservation I wish the Putawatomies to invite me to establish our 
School. Even ten miles square would be desirable, But a large Reservation 
would prevent white population from crowding their clashing interests in the 
way of our operations. 

Whether the Putawatomies sell their land or not, I am very desirous that 
they should give me permission to establish our School in the above mentioned 
prarie. The Ist of next October I shall report the progress of the Missions to 
the President of the U.S. I wish, if possible to get the consent of the Indians 
before that time, so that I may be able to say to the Prest. that I am going 
on to build on said prarie immediately. In which case the Prest., agreeably to 
letters I have lately received, would defray two thirds of the expense of 
erecting the necessary buildings. 

I have never yet told the Indians that I wished to live at that place, I 
wish my good friends to endeavour to prevail on the Chiefs to grant me 
permission. Were I to ask permission to settle there, they might be led to 
suspect the purity of my motives. I therefore wish my good friends to 
convince the Chiefs that it would be greatly to their advantage for us to 
have our school more immediately in their country, and that the above men- 
tioned prarie would be the most suitable site for the establishment. I shall 
not ask a title to the land, I only want permission to live on their land so 
long as they remain satisfied with the school, and with the objects of the 
mission. 

I wish them, if they sell, to say at the treaty that two, or three or four 
Townships of land, of good quality, which they may sell to government, shall 
be sold, and the proceeds of the sale, laid out in educating their children, 
and for other purposes of civilization. This would be no material loss to 
government, because they would get the land, which is the main object.—It 
would be a great benefit to the Indians, because it would enable us to hold out 
to them such inducements to civilized and religious habits, that their most 
inflexible jealousies, and prejudices could not resist. 

Unfortunately for the Indians, most of the Agents consider their reforma- 
tion impracticable, and are therefore somewhat indifferent to it. For these 
reasons, if the Indians were to provide for the education of their children in 
the manner suggested above, the money would be liable to be placed in the 
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hands of men who would not promptly dispose of it to their advantage, and 
the whole might be squandered to no purpose. I would therefore propose 
that they say that the said money shall be laid out for their benefit at the 
time and place, and in the manner, that I, or a succeeding missionary in my 
place, should deem expedient for their welfare. I would of course be under 
the necessity of obtaining the approbation of the Prest. for every appropriation 
which I would wish to make. Government would keep the money in their 
own hands, and issue to me in such sums as they might think proper in order 
to avoid abuse, or extravagance on my part. 

If the Indians consent to my living among them for these purposes, govern- 
ment cannot object to their taking the above measures in order to increase 
my usefulness. The presumption is that such a course would be perfectly 
congenial to the humane wishes of the Prest. Nevertheless the Commissioners 
as Agents of government might feel it their duty to make as good a bargain as 
possible for their employers. They would not therefore make these proposals 
themselves to the Indians, but would cheerfully consent to them if the Indians 
made the request. Isaac McCoy15 
July 18, 1821. 


With detailed instructions regarding the best methods of obtain- 
ing desired ends, Robert Montgomery, teacher at the mission, was 
sent to represent McCoy at Chicago. Montgomery left Fort Wayne 
on August 2, but had proceded only a short distance when that 


enemy of the traveler in the wilderness, ague, struck him down and 
imperiled the entire cause. But he so far recovered as to reach 
the treaty grounds. Two letters addressed to McCoy from Chicago 
give details of his work there. 


Chicago. Illinois State 
Revd. Isaac McCoy Augt. 12th 1821 

My Dear Sir 

Your letter of the 4th Inst. has just come to hand, also one from John 
Johnston, Rice McCoy, &c. I return you my sincere thanks for the Interest 
you manifest in your Letter for my welfare, and comfort. God in his provi- 
dence has permitted me to reach this place, and I desire to act as pope 
directs, “Why charge to heaven in those, in these acquit? In both to reason 
right, is to submit.” Mr John Burnett had the goodness to present me with 
his “Essay on Man,” which I peruse with much Interest. 

As I have plenty of time, I will proceed to give you a minute description 
of my proceedings since I left Mr Bertrands. That day my ague paroxism 
was worse than it had been before, was quite deranged, for some time, Abram 
was much alarmed. The next day we left Mr Bertrands where we were kindly 
treated, and arrived in the evening at John Burnetts. he was laying with the 
Fever the next day I took Emetic which did not vomit me any though purged 
me well. this day I felt nothing like the ague, nor have I since. I however 
concluded to continue here three days and was kindly treated by the family 
during which time I took profusely of the Bark. The Second day the principal 
chief Topash, arrived. he stayed one day. I had a talk with him on the eub- 


15. MS. statement. 
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ject of our business, his only reply was that they would council on the subject 
when they arrived at this place. I stop my narrative Topash, and chebas 
come into my room. After the usual salutations, I quit writing, and holding 
your letter in my hand, told Mr. Bobia,16 my Landlord, to inform them, it was 
from you, that you thought often of them &c, was desirous to come nearer 
them, and hoped they would permit you to do so, that I would come out 
to their camps and see them, to which they replied that they would do every 
thing they could, that I would hear them talk to Govr. Cass &c. I gave them 
some tobacco and they went away. To continue. On thursday Mr Burnett 
and myself being better we set out for this place, though I was quite weak 
and still am. We arrived here on Saturday, which was yesterday, without any 
material difficulty, but the Journey fatigued me very much, in my weak State, 
and our horses are much Jaded indeed. I call’d at Mr Kinzie’s, but his house 
being entirely occupied by the public he could not accommodate me, was very 
friendly, and permitted me to put my horses in his pasture, which is not very 
good, and dispatched his son over to my present Lodging to request him to 
afford me every comfort in his power, as I was his particular friend. My 
accommodations are reasonably good, and quite high. Abraham went out to 
his brothers yesterday and has not since returned. my health is improving and 
hope, (unless a relapse) that it will soon be restored again. 

Govr. Cass!7 has not yet arrived, but is hourly expected. It is expected the 
Treaty will be tardy, perhaps may be the Ist of Sept. before I will get to leave 
this place Unfortunately I cannot do any business of a decisive nature, untill 
the result of the Treaty is known, because if I were to enter into a contract 
with them to locate at a certain Spot, they might afterwards dispose of the 
Same, thus you will at once discover my difficulty in the case. this will neces- 
sarily detain me untill all is over. 

I have concluded if they should sell their country generally, and make but 
small reserves, and if they should be unwilling to give us liberty to settle 
thereon, to endeavour to get them to make a reserve of 2, 4 or 6 miles square 
(as near their principal reserve as possible) for the exclusive use and benefit 
of the Society, and Mission, adjoining if practicable, and we could locate 
thereon. 

If all other attempts should prove abortive, and I should succeed in this 
dernier alternative, I hope it may meet your approbation. Should like your 
council, which is altogether out of the question. 

If the Indians refuse, it will not be because they are opposed to the Mission. 
it will be from a fear of Monopoly, but rest assured my dear Sir I will use 
every exertion to effect the objects of my agency, to what I shall consider to 
be the most advantageous to the Mission—— 

Mr. John Burnet is quite friendly and says he will afford me all the aid 
which is in his power. he is with them in their private councils, and will use 
his influence. I depend much on his interposition in our behalf. told him in 
our first interview that I would be govd. by his advice on which he promised 
me. Appearances are not unfavourable at present, but not sufficient to justify 
an opinion on as to the result. I hope for success. If I should have to return 


16. Probably phonetic spelling of Beaubien. 


17. Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan territory and ex officio superintendent of Indian 
affairs for that region, and Solomon Sibley, pioneer and jurist, acted as United States com- 
missioners at the treaty. 
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to Fort Wayne without success, after spending so much time, money, jading 
my Horses &c. I shall be much chagrin’d indeed. 

This morning several of my friends called in to see me amongst whom was 
Maj. Phillips paymr. of the Army, and Doct. Woolcot, Indian Agent here, two 
of my particular friends. There are about 1900 Hundred Indians now here, 
Putaws. Chippys. & Ottaways. The object is, as far as I can learn, to purchase 
all the Land laying in the Michigan Territory but I am rather of the opinion 
th[ey] will not dispose of all within those bound[aries]. 

I am happy to discover that your confidence is strong in myself. Your 
confidence in my ability to perform may be misplaced, but your confidence in 
my disposition to use every exertion, cannot be. Any assistince you might 
have sent, would not have added much to my comfort, nor could they have 
been much benefit towards effecting the object, only have incurred an expense 
which you will think enough by the time I return, though am under obliga- 
tions to you, for your disposition to render me comfortable. Make yourself 
easy about me. I trust I shall again see you, though much doubted it when I 
wrote you last. Give my Love to Miss Delilah, and Miss Rachel, and the 
family generally, and in addition tender Miss R. my unfeigned respects, tell her 
that I am gratified to think, that the news of my distress, should excite in 
her susceptible heart, emotions of sympathy, and sorrow—I feel grateful to her. 
I should be glad to hear from you by return express though I may have left 
it by that time if not I will write you. I remain 

Truly Yrs 
R. Montgomery 


Revd. & Dear Sir, Chicago 22d Augt. 1821 

Capt Hackly goes in the morning I have delay’d writing until the last hour, 
in order to give you the latest information, relative to the objects of my 
Agency, which to my regret and deep sorrow, is not fiattering. I need not 
give you a detail of my proceedings, inasmuch as I shall (if spared) be home 
so soon. 

I recd yours of different dates. have had many interviews with Col. 
Trimble,!§ he is a fine man & is much advantage to me here. The Indians 
were not collected previous to his arrivel Gen. T. & I did not wish to make 
any comm. indeed I could not untill Govr. Cass had made his propositions 
to them. Mr Trimble & myself visited their camps together. concluded as 
his object or business & mine were simular that we would comm together. 
He made his first, which was a handsome prelude & paved the way for mine, 
he requested to know if the Indians wished any change in relation to the 
Factory system, if they wished Blacksmith, schools &c among them. and 
closed with saying that he knew Mr. McCoy & myself that we were good 
men and that they might depend on any thing I would say to them. I then 
made my comm touching lightly on reserves to which they replyed that they 
would give us answers at a few days. We have heard from them frequently 
since, which is rather unfavourable, and as an evidence that our propositions 
did not relish well, they have not given either of us an answer, and Col. 
Trimble has since that time frequently reqt. it, stating that he was going away 


18. William A. Trimble, U. 8. senator from Ohio. Trimble visited McCoy at Fort Wayne 
on his way to the treaty and promised support of McCoy’s program. 
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soon. he starts on tomorrow, without any answer to Green Bay in a Birch 
Canoe, in company with Major Biddle. I much regret his leaving me. 

The objection is what I stated, “fear of Monopoly.” I anticipated this and 
guarded against it in my speech to them. but they state that though we want 
no Land at the present time, after some time we will creep in to get some. 
Col. Trimble says he has no hopes of my succeeding, but we must pursad them 
by degrees, gradually overcoming their strong prejudices, and allaying their 
suspicion, by a course of conduct corresponding with our professions, towards 
them, in doing them good. That this circumstance though somewhat thwart- 
ing our plans at the present, ought not to discourage, or cause an abandon- 
ment of so laudable, and rightious an undertaking. That God in his wisdom & 
goodness, will provide ways and means to carry on so good a work, which are 
at present unforseen by us. The above observations were no doubt made as a 
consolation to my mind which he discovd. was much agitated, by the appear- 
ance of an unfavourable result. It is indeed much distressed. This morning 
Col. Trimble, Gov. Cass and myself had a conversation on the subject, and 
the conclusion was as a last effort that Govr. Cass would at his last council 
with them, make the request, to get permission to settle in their country that 
I yet have hope, but not much ground therefor. Mr. Burnet has not as much 
influence as I expected, and he has much business of his own. I have altogether 
given up any reserves. Col. Trimble says it is not material. The Govt. will 
afford means sufficient. I have had frequent talks with the chiefs since my 
first one. Govr. Cass & Mr. Sibley are quite favourable. There has been much 
councelling about the Treaty. I apprehend a cession will be made though 
some think otherwise. A few days will determine. I hope to be able to leave 
here in a few days, say monday next. My Horses are [rec]uperaiting some. I 
have procured some corn for them. my health is nearly restored for which I 
feel grateful. I hope you all enjoy good health. refer you to Capt. Hackly 
for particulars. I am happy to hear of the arrival of assistince in the arduous, 
I say arduous work of Indian rle]form, prejudices & suspicions (which are 
not natural to such a degree, but excited,) to bear with. The latter are 
augmented if not produced by the former, bearing with them and endeavour- 
ing to remove them, requires the exercise of adequate qualifications, which un- 
fortunately few of us possess. Give my respects to Miss Delala & Rachel, and 
all friends—hoping that I may be blest with health sufficient to return, may 
find you all in health and spirits. I subscribe myself, 

Yr. affectionate friend 
Robt. Montgomery 


The treaty had formally opened on August 17. For several days 
the Indians had been gathering upon the plain. Schoolcraft, return- 
ing from his tour of the Mississippi valley, arrived August 14 and 
recorded the total number encamped at the opening of negotiations 
as about three thousand.’® The vast scene was one of moving color, 
rimmed by the blue splendor of Lake Michigan. Records of the 
talks indicate that the Indians were reluctant to deal, partly be- 


19. Schoolcraft, Henry R., Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley (New 
York, 1825), p. 336. 
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cause of dissatisfaction over the outcome of the St. Mary’s Treaty 
of 1819, and partly because of general aversion to disposing of the 
lands. Terms were finally arranged for the ceding of certain tracts, 
and the treaty was concluded on August 29. 

Article 4 of the treaty specified that one mile square should be 
selected under the direction of the President, on the north side of 
the Grand river, and one mile square on the south side of the St. 
Joseph, within the Indian lands not ceded, upon which blacksmiths 
and teachers for the Ottawas and Pottawatomies, respectively, 
should reside. Immediately upon the return of Montgomery from 
Chicago with news of this provision, McCoy leaped into action. 
He addressed a letter to Governor Cass: 


Dear Sir Fort Wayne, Sep. 2d 1821 

As the Putawatomies have asked for a teacher and blacksmith to be 
stationed on a section of land appropriated for that purpose, it is desirable 
that this mission should realize the advantages arising from this arrangement. 
A smith, it is expected, will shortly be united with us. 

The Board of Missions have authorized me to enlarge the sphere of our 
labours. It would, therefore, be truly gratifying for some of our missionaries 
who will shortly be connected with this mission, to be appointed, teacher, 
farmer, & blacksmith, for the Ottaways. The two establishments, so far as 
they would be under the control of the board of Missions, would be placed 
under one superintendent, and would mutually assist each other. 

I shall report the state of the mission to the Department of War, the 
Ist of Oct. and shall solicite a proper share of the $10,000 annual appropriation 
for Indn. reform. Now, sir, permit me, in behalf of the society which I serve, 
to solicit most earnestly your good offices in obtaining the above mentioned 
objects. 

A few lines from you, before you leave Detroit for Washington, would be 
a singular favour. Most respectfully 
His Excellency L. Cass Your Humble Servt. 

Isaac McCoy? 


Details of his plans were placed before the Board of Baptist 
Missions in this communication to the secretary, William Staughton: 


Rev. bro. Fort Wayne, Sep. 6, 1821 

To obtain a permanent and eligible site for the mission establishment, and 
to induce the Indians to aid somewhat in the support of schools among them, 
I have been labouring a long time. Thro. the good providence of God I have 
at length succeeded in a good degree. 

At a treaty last month at Chicago, when the Indians were ceding to the 
U. 8. about 4,000,000 of acres of land in Michigan Territory, the Putawatomies 
obligated government to furnish them with a teacher, and a blacksmith and to 


20. Draft of letter. 
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expend in supporting them $1,000 annually for 15 years. For the residence 
of those men, or in other words, for a Mission plantation, they gave one mile 
square of land to be selected by the Prest. of the U. S. any where in their 
country. 

This arrangement is the result of plans which I had formed long since, 
and for the accomplishment of which I had felt much solicitude, and had 
put up many prayers. Should the government choose to appoint me teacher 
for the Putawatomies, and allow me to nominate the blacksmith, I beg leave 
to accept those offers, and permission to remove the establishment to the 
appropriated spot, so soon as the state of our funds and other circumstances 
shall justify. 

Nothing can be certainly known respecting those appointments, and noth- 
ing can be done relative to removing from this place, until the treaty shall 
have been retified by Congress. My present wishes are, to commence at the 
new site next March, make a crop of corn &c. build cabins, and in the fall 
remove thither the family and school, having grain & vegetables at the place 
for the subsistince of the family, which will save a deal of cost. Government 
I trust will defray most of the expense of building. 

Permit me to say that the Commissioners of Government expect the Board 
to avail themselves of the facilities offered to missionaries by their treaty 
with those natives, & the Indians themselves consider that we are under 
obligations to do so. 

The site which I would prefer, & which I hope will be selected is about 
50 miles N. W. of this, and that much further from white settlements. 

When we shall settle at our more permanent residence, It is my wish to 
vary a little from the ordinary course of Missionaries among the Indians. I 
wish to lay off a town, not very compact, Let the houses be, say 20 poles apart, 
so that each family could have room for feeding cattle, horses, hogs, sheep 
& poultry. The missionaries would form one family. In this town I would 
invite all well disposed Indians to settle, preventing, as much as possible the 
Introduction of ardent spirits. Our fields would be a little back. at the 
mission house would be the place for public worship & for the school. 

Anticipating the arrangements made at the late treaty, I have for almost 
one year, been pursuing measures to prepare the minds of a number of Indian 
families to settle with us, and I am encouraged to expect emigrants from 4 
different sources so soon as I shall say I am ready to receive them. The head 
of one family, who speaks english, has agreed to be our interpreter being a 
citizen Himself and his children attending school, his services will occasion no 
expense to the Mission, except on particular occasions. 

The Ottaways at the same time contracted with the U. 8. for a teacher, 
a farmer, and a blacksmith, for the support of whom government is to allow 
$1,500 annually for 10 years, and also to furnish the nation with a number 
of cattle. 

The demands of these two tribes astonished the Commissioners in as much 
as the like had never before occurred with any of the Indians N. W. of Ohio, 
or west of Mississippi. 

As the arrangement of the Ottaways offer such facilities to Missionary I 
hope the Board will endeavour to avail themselves of them, all those persons 
whom the Indians have asked for to assist them, will be appointed by govern- 
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ment, and I have already petitioned the proper persons, to appoint some of 
our missionaries, I presume that men of the proper characters may be obtained 
in the course of one year from this time. The establishment among the 
Ottaways could be located at a place not more than 100 North [sic] of that 
among the Putawatomies, and, if the Board pleased, the former might be an 
apendage to the latter. 

These two tribes speak the same language with very trifling variations. The 
establishments being near to each other, and connected in their labours, would 
always act in unison, and would mutually assist each other. If the Board 
should not choose to expend any thing on the branch among the Ottaways, It 
would be no objection to my plan, for it would be better for us to have three 
missionaries living there on the annual salary of $500 each, than to risk an 
establishment which might not favour our views. Farming utensils, blacksmith 
tools, and even stock to work upon, would, I conclude be furnished by govern- 
ment. However, if the board will please to say that they approve the measure, 
provided the teacher, farmer & blacksmith can be supported at the station by 
the salary they shall receive from government, or, rather if they could afford 
to say that after bearing the expense of conveying the missionaries to the 
ground, they could afterwards allow that department the annual sum of $1000 
towards defraying the current expenses, I would then if they please, make the 
best possible arrangement with government, after which we would be enabled 
to decide on the eligibility of the plan. 

I fear that my worthy patrons will think that I am likely to run on pre- 
cipitately & extravagantly in business, but I assure them that my present 
requests are the results of sober reflection and, as I said before, of much labour. 

It is however uncertain whether with all our labour & pains we shall be 
able to get a footing among the Ottaways. At the moment when the Puta- 
watomies requested the teacher &c. a Roman catholic, who was interpreting 
for the commissioners had the audacity to say in publick council, that the 
Indians desired government to furnish them with a Roman catholic teacher. 
The indians being informed of what the interpreter had said, immediately con- 
tradicted him, and declared that J was the man whom they wanted. From this 
circumstances you will perceive, dear sir, what vigilence, and care are necessary 
to secure the best interests of the mission. 

It is also very desirable that a teacher farmer & blacksmith be located 
among the Miamies, say 40 miles southeast of the plantation among the 
Putawatomies. The Miamies are already entitled to a smith. I trust they 
will yet be prevailed upon to request of government the other two persons. 
The prospects around us, are brightening. Shall I ask pardon for wishing to 
improve every opportunity which presents itself for putting the mission into 
extensive operation? But we are liable to disappointment. 

In order to render our plans effective and to secure a liberal share of patron- 
age from government, I have thought it would be well for me to visit Wash- 
ington at the next session of Congress, provided the business of the establish- 
ment would admit of my leaving home. I could then more fully explain to 
the proper persons my wishes, and more hopefully press upon them my 
requests. I would not, however, like to take such a journey, without the per- 
mission of the Board. I have written to a particular friend, who is a member 
of the Senate, to know at what time I had better attend. Should the Board 
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permit me to go to Washington, perhaps they may instruct me to meet them 
before I return, that our plans may be more fully developed, and the best 
measures adopted. . . . 

I have received the last Annual Report, and your late affectionate letters. 
I feel sensibly affected with the sympathy and liberality of the Board, I sub- 
scribe myself Your Obedient Humble Sevt. 

Isaac McCoy 

Rev. Wm. Staughton Corr. Sec. &c. 
Ps. The necessity of an answer as soon as possible to the foregoing will readily 
occur to you. I. M.21 


The attitude of the board, as expressed by its secretary, was one 
of qualified encouragement. Mr. Staughton wrote on September 29: 
“The plan you propose seems a good one, but, I do not think the 
Board is favorable to frequent changes. Circumstances may some- 
times require them, but in general the best rule, to use the words of 
Dr. Young is ‘in fixing, fix.’ Or as Franklin expresses himself ‘a 
rolling stone gathers no moss.’” Another letter dated October 18 
transmitted information that the board had declined to take action 
on McCoy’s proposed move until he could appear before that body; 
nor was it deemed advisable that he solicit aid from the government 
before visiting the board. Frequent removals it was felt, were un- 
desirable, having usually an ill effect upon the public mind. Mr. 
Staughton again recommended the axiom of Dr. Young. 

Following instructions from the board to appear before the group, 
McCoy set out upon a journey by horseback to Philadelphia on 
December 4. On January 7 he made a statement of his work and 
plans. His entire program was approved, including three proposed 
missionary stations, one among the Pottawatomies, one among the 
Ottawas and one among the Miamis. He was given full authority 
to select workers and to remove from Fort Wayne when he deemed 
it expedient to do so. In view of the indifference of the board before 
his personal visit, it must be concluded that McCoy spoke with 
convincing fervor. Before his return to Fort Wayne, he visited the 
Secretary of War in Washington and obtained assurances of aid 
insofar as it could be given when the treaty should be ratified. 

It must not be assumed that McCoy was seeking the slightest 
pecuniary advantage for himself in asking the appointment as 
teacher to the Pottawatomies, which position he expected to fill 
while acting also as representative of the Baptist board. Although 
he should be drawing money from two sources under that arrange- 
ment, all was to be applied to the work of the mission. Two rules 


21. Draft of letter. 
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from “General Rules for the Fort Wayne Mission Family” indicate 
the sincerity of these laborers in the wilderness: 

2d. We agree that our whole time, talents, and labours, shall be dedicated 
to the obtaining of this object [to meliorate the condition of the Indians], and 
shall all be bestowed gratis, so that the mission cannot become indebted to 
any missionary for his or her services. 

3d. We agree that all remittances from the board of missions, and all money 
and property accruing to any of us, by salaries from Government, by smith 
shops, by schools, by donations, or from whatever quarter it may arise, shall 
be thrown into the common missionary fund, and be sacredly applied to the 
cause of this mission; and that no part of the property held by us at our 
stations is ours, or belongs to any of us, but it belongs to the General Con- 
vention which we serve, and is held in trust by us, so long as said society shall 
continue us in their employment: Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of any to private inheritance, &c.2? 

The treaty was ratified March 25, 1822. In July, following, Mc- 
Coy visited Governor Cass at Detroit and subsequently received his 
appointment and full instructions. A small portion of an appropria- 
tion by Congress of $10,000 for the purposes of Indian reform was 
allotted to the new station. 

The location finally determined upon was not exactly that desired 
by McCoy, but he yielded to the wishes of the Indians in the matter. 
The site was about one mile west of the present city of Niles, Berrien 
county, Mich., one hundred and eighty miles from a settlement and 
an even greater distance from a mill. The mission was called Carey, 
honoring a celebrated Baptist missionary. 

Preparations were immediately started for removal. In August 
McCoy took workers to the new location where hay was prepared 
for the stock. In October a company left Fort Wayne and began 
the erection of buildings at Carey. And on December 9 the mission 
family departed from the old station. The train consisted of three 
wagons drawn by oxen and one by horses. There were thirty-two 
persons—seven members of the McCoy family, one assistant, six 
work hands and eighteen Indians. Fifty hogs and five cows were 
driven with difficulty over the icy ground. The journey was com- 
pleted in eleven days. 

The concerns of life were altogether too serious and pressing to 
admit of any period of relaxation upon their arrival at the goal. 
The cabins were unfinished and the school not yet begun; it was 
necessary to butcher the hogs because there was no grain with which 
to feed them; the Indians immediately demanded work at the 


22. History of Baptist Indian Missions, p. 170. 
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smithery; and food stuffs had to be hauled from the settlement—a 
trip of four hundred miles for the wagons. 

It was deemed expedient, however, to pause from labor at the 
beginning of the new year and extend a welcome to the neighbors of 
the region. McCoy wrote in his journal on January 1, 1823: 


Chebass & Topenebee, chiefs, and others, men, women & children, about 
40 in all, called in to congratulate us on the opening of the New Year. Shak- 
ing of hands and kissing are among the ceremonies which prevail among them 
on this day. In conforming to the former we felt no embarrassment. But 
we dispensed with the latter, as it was a perfor[mance] which we could not 
very well relish. Their observance of holidays is not an original custom 
among them, but is derived from the French traders among them. Smoked 
the pipe of peace and friendship together, after which we sat down together 
and partook of a dinner we had prepared for them. All appeared remarkably 
cheerful and well pleased. Some of the principal men expressed to our in- 
terpreter the greatest satisfaction in the manner we had received them. Said 
they could not think there were any more such good men among the whites, 
and that our kindness should be rewarded by presents of sugar, or something 
else by and by. 


Life and work had begun at Carey mission. The story of the 
years that followed differs little from that of the years that went 
before. There were hardships, always, obstacles and discourage- 


ment. But there was also a new and stronger purpose—the removal 
of the tribes to the region beyond the Mississippi. And it was in his 
application to this purpose that McCoy became in time a leader in 
the movement to better the condition of the Indian. 





Letters of a Kansas Pioneer 
1855-1860 


Tuomas C. Weis! 


My Dear Father, Waites Hotel Prov. Mar. 12, 1855. 


HARDLY know what to write you or what to do. I met James 

at the depot in Providence and he had found the tickets at the 
Express Office. I must say I had really hoped that he would not 
get them and that would furnish a reason for returning home,—not 
that I shrink from any hardships, real or imaginary which I might 
be called to endure in Kansas, but I do find it hard to leave you and 
Mother & sister, Herbert, &c at home. 

I say again I do not know what to do, I have prayed that I might 
be guided in the right way, and I trust that I shall be thus guided. 
James seems to be as eager to go as ever. I shall probably go on to 
Boston tomorrow, at least, and shall have a plain talk with him, 
and tell him just what I think about it. I may yet see it best to 
return and not go at all, but if I do go I may not stay—or but a 
short time at any rate. I certainly will not stay—(and would not 
go did I know that you felt so) if you feel the need of me greatly 
at home, and if you think that I ought to come back or that you 
cannot get along comfortably without me (I did not think that I 
was so important) I do hope that you will write me so and I will 
gladly return and be contented and not only contented but esteem 
it a priviledge to remain with you and mother and try to be a 
comfort to you as long as you or I shall live. 


1. Thomas Clarke Wells, the son of Thomas Potter Wells and Sarah Elizabeth Clarke, was 
the eighth and last Thomas Wells born in direct line, descendants of Nathaniel Wells who 
emigrated to this country in 1629 from Essex county, England. His mother died in 1834 
and his father made two subsequent marriages, the first to Clarissa Sherman in 1836, who 
died in 1846, and the second to Julia Esther Johnson in 1848. Two children were born of 
each marriage. They were: (1st) Thomas Clarke, 1832, and Frances Elizabeth, 1834; (2nd) 
Soeee Renry, 1837, and Theodore Backus, 1840; (3rd) Herbert Johnson, 1850, and Helen 

ay, 1861. 

Mr. Wells was born April 26, 1832, in Hopkinton, R. I., spent his early life in Kingston 
and Wakefield and at the academy of East Greenwich, and as a young man planned to enter 
his father’s bank. Ill health, however, forced him to leave the Atlantic coast and in 1855 he 
came West, taking a claim near Juniata, and subsequently one near Manhattan. On October 
30, 1856, he was married to Miss Eleanor Bemis of Holliston, Mass., who lived on a near-by 
claim. As the accompanying letters written to his father, stepmother and half brothers show, 
Mr. Wells was a Free-State man, on one occasion joining a party which started to the de- 
fense of Lawrence, and was active in the affairs of the community, particularly in the work 
of the Congregational church in Manhattan where he was a charter member. He died in 
Manhattan, Re 9, 1907. é 

The originals of the letters published here are preserved in the Manuscrint division of the 
Kansas State Historical Society. They were presented by Elizabeth J. and Emily P. Wells, of 
c on, R. I., nieces of Thomas C. Wells, ters of the Herbert J. Wells who is men- 
tioned in the letters. Included in the series are several letters written by Eleanor Bemis Wells 
to her new relatives. Spelling and punctuation as contained in the original letters have been 
followed throughout. 
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But if you find it easier to get along without me than you thought 
at first then it may be best for me to stay a year or two in Kanzas 
if I should ever reach that country. 

James says that he has learned of two printers who he thinks 
might suit you and they will probably write you soon. 

But I must bid you goodnight Do not be troubled on my ac- 
count— I doubt but that all will in the end be for the best though 
what the end may be I am sure I cannot now tell 

Yours affectionately in haste 
T. C. Wells 


Dear Father 


I have just been to wash my face &c and when I came back I 
found James just directing a letter to you, and I will add two or 
three words and more soon. 

We have been on the railroad all night stuck fast for three or 
four hours in a snow bank on Mount Holly in Vermont A strange 
way to get to Albany through Fitchburg Mass., Keen, N. H., Bellows 
Falls, and Rutland Ver., but we shall have a chance to see the 
country, for the last hour we have been going [through] the Moun- 
tain hills— this is the most broken roughest country I have ever 
seen. I should think there were as many as three hundred on their 
way to Kanzas with us, some thirty or forty Women some whole 
families. We expect to arrive at Albany at about six (6) this 
evening or rather we arrive three or four hours before that and 
start from there at six. If you wish to write before I get in Kanzas 
you may direct to the care of Samuel C. Pomeroy,? Esq., Kanzas 
City, Mo. and I shall get them as soon as they can be forwarded, 
If it should be necessary you can communicate with me by telegraph 
directing to the care of same person in Kanzas City as there is a 
telegraph there. Yours affectionately, 

Will write more soon as can. T. C. Wells. 


Detroit Michigan 
Dear Father, Mar. 16-55 
Here we are in Detroit Start for Chicago at 14 to nine this eve’g. 
We arrived at Albany at about seven Thursday evening, and a mean 
dirty place it is—around the depot at least—if I am any judge. 
We left Albany at 4 past eleven at night for Suspension Bridge, 
Niagara Falls where we arrived at about % past four yesterday 


2. Samued C. Pomeroy was United States senator from pune f= 1861 to 1878. For 
biographical sketch see Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, p. 
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afternoon; we took a walk up to the falls on the Canada side. I 
will not attempt to describe them, the pictures which I have seen 
of them give as good an idea as you could expect to get on paper. 
The river below the falls is quite narrow but deep and rushes along 
furiously under the suspension bridge, two or three hundred feet 
below the carriage path. Two or three of us went down a long 
flight of steps and clambered down the bank of the river, clear to 
the water’s edge and drank of the river directly under the bridge. 
Those standing on the edge of the bank, which was almost perpen- 
dicular, looked like mere monkeys in size. The Susp. Bridge is 
most as great an artificial wonder and curiosity as the Falls is a 
natural. 

We left Niagara at 1114 o’clock last night and arrived in Detroit 
at about 2 o’clock this afternoon. It seems to be a fixed fact that 
we travel nights and “lay by” if we lay by at all, in the day time. 

My health is as good as it has been at any time for a year past, 
but I shall be glad when we get to Kanzas or somewhere where 
one can “stretch his weary limbs” once more, for though I am not 
very tired, yet sleeping for three or four successive nights in the cars 
is not the most comfortable way of resting, especially when cramped 
up with two on a seat all night. I cannot write many particulars 
now as I have hardly time and am crowded up in “Johnson’s Hotel,” 
about 75 or 100 men talking all around me. 

We have great times with our baggage, hunting for it every time 
we change cars, and generally, as it has happened, in the dark. I 
keep a little minature sort of a journal as we go along, and will 
write more fully of our journey when I get a chance. 

Have you found a printer yet? I hope I shall find a letter from 
home at Kanzas City when I get there. I might go and back again 
while we are going, we might as [well] sail around Cape Horn as 
to go this way. I send a copy of today’s Tribune. 

Yours in haste, 
T. C. Wells. 


Steamer Lonora Missouri River 

My dear father, Saturday March 24, 1855 

It is several days since I sent a letter to you and I suppose you 
would like to hear from us once more. At about noon last Tuesday 
we left St. Louis on the “Steamer Lonora” with about 300 passengers 
on board, and when you know that the steamers this way are flat 
bottom and those of the larger size among which our boat may be 

10—3057 
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ranked, are only about one hundred feet long, you will not imagine 
but know that we are rather short for room and accommodations. 
This steamboating up the Missouri, when the water is as low as it 
is now, in a crowded boat is just the meanest way of getting along 
that ever I tried. By far the greater portion of us have to sleep 
on mattresses on the floor, and I believe that we should be more 
comfortable and less liable to catch cold if we slept out of doors. 
As it is I do not believe there are a dozen on board who have not 
taken a severe cold and I have not escaped. For two or three 
days it made me most or quite sick and that is the reason why I 
have not written before since I have been on the river. I am much 
better now, however, and feel about well today. 

If we have good luck and don’t get stuck in a sand bar we shall 
get to Kansas City a little after noon today. The Missouri is a 
strange river, at least it seems so to us Eastern people. Every few 
minutes we run against a snag which one would think would knock 
a hole through the bottom of the boat, and every day, and sometimes 
several times a day we are delayed from half an hour to three or 
four hours on a sand bar. Yesterday we remained stationary for 
full half a day on this account and after all had been done that 
the captain thought best he sent about 250 of us ashore, most of us 
without our dinner, and we had to [walk] five or six miles around 
to a point while the steamer worked her way across the bar. We 
got our dinner and supper together. Our Yankees say that they 
expected to meet with some hardships in Kanzas and have prepared 
for it, but such hard times in the cars and on the boat is something 
that they had no reason to expect. They did not bargain or pay for 
it, and I assure you they do not like it. We have formed an asso- 
ciation among ourselves and shall probably, quite a large number 
of. us, settle together. We expect to hear from Mr. Goodnow® in 
Kansas City and can then tell perhaps about where we shall go. 
The Missourians, some of them, are making a tremendous row 
about the “pauper Yankees,” as they call them, coming out to make 
Kanzas a free state; but some of them talk very reasonable on the 
subject. I think there is more danger of being frightened than hurt 
by them. How do you all do? I want to hear from you very much, 
and hope I shall when I get to K. C. 

It is most time for dinner and the servants, not slaves, will want 
the tables and chairs, and I must stop writing. We have just been 


8. For biographical sketch of Isaac T. Goodnow, one of the founders of Bluemont College, 
see Kansas Historical Collections, v. VII, p. 170. 
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walking over a bad bar on “stilts,” I call them, two long, strong, 
pieces of timber by means of which they walk over sand bars, stick- 
ing one end in the sand, and with rope and tackle raising the boat 
up while the paddle wheels drive the boat along. I will try to write 
to mother soon and give a sort of history of my journey. Love 
to all. Yours affectionately in haste, 

T. C. Wells 


Kansas City, Mo. Sunday 

Dear Mother, March 25, 1855. 

We did not arrive at this place until after dusk last evening, 
owing to snags, etc. in the river. indeed we have been behind time 
and had to wait for trains and boat at almost every station so that 
instead of coming here in eight days as we ought to and as many do 
when the trains connect we have been twelve days tossed about with 
night and day without decent accommodations, and without stoping 
a single night to rest ones weary bones, even on the boat we had to 
sleep on the floor, and I doubt not but that I should have felt better 
and stronger had I remained in a chair by the stove, as, indeed, I 
did one night. Last night for the first time, more fortunate than 
some of the company, I obtained a good bed on a bedstead with 
only three other persons in the room, and I assure you I enjoyed it. 
It is a luxury which those only know how to value who have been 
for some days deprived of it. My cold has not entirely left me, I 
cough a little, but hope soon to be well. But enough of the blue in 
the past, now for a word on the prospects of the future. We have 
not heard definitely from Mr. Goodnow, but know that he has gone 
up the river toward Fort Riley, and the company have good reason 
to expect to see him in Lawrence, about fifty miles from here, for 
which place most of them expect to start tomorrow, though I am 
sorry to say that quite a large number started today. We have a 
goodly number of very fine men, and women too, but we have also 
a large number of such as I have no desire to associate with, many 
of whom I expect and hope will separate from the company and 
some go back home. I am not yet decided whether to go with the 
company toward Fort Riley or independent of them start for 
Council City. Am strongly inclined to the latter place. It is highly 
spoken of by all who have been there, both as to the character of 
the people and its situation. It is on an elevated prairie country at 
a distance from the river, and the low bottom lands having wells of 
the best water in the territory, and on either side is a stream of clear 
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running water, and there is a good opportunity for selecting a good 
claim and a city lot by paying five dollars for a share of the com- 
pany’s stock. I did [not] hear anything from home here. Perhaps 
you have not received a letter from me, though I have sent three 
before these and a paper. 

I feel rather tired and sleepy and fear that I shall not be able to 
secure a bed unless I occupy it soon “Squatter Law,” or rather 
grab law is supreme in this part of the country and has been with us 
ever since we started from Boston. 

I hope that the next time that I write I shall be able to inform 
you where to direct letters to your humble servant and affectionate 
son, T. C. Wells 


Remember me kindly to friends, and tell some of them that I shall 
try to write to them when I can find an opportunity to do so. 
T.C. W. 


According to directions I send a feather from the banks of the 
Missouri and a piece of the inside bark of a tree near the far famed 
Kansas river. 

Hope all are well. 

Please Write direct Topeka Kanzas Ter. (and I will find your 
letters) 


My Dear Mother, Topeka, K. T., April 1, 55. 


Here I am in the far famed Kanzas Territory, we left Kanzas 
city on Monday last at about noon, and passing through Westport, 
a large Missourian town, we soon came upon the Indian reserve 
(belonging to the Shawnee’s) which extends for thirty miles up the 
Kanzas or Kaw river. We went as far as Mill Creek the first day, 
called about twenty miles from Kanzas, and there we hired for the 
night an old log cabin of the Indians, made a good fire in the old 
fireplace, made some coffee, which we drank with our crackers and 
gingerbread, and then we all, seven in number, spread down our 
blankets etc., pulled off our boots and overcoats, and, tried to go to 
sleep. “Twas a pretty cold night, the wind whistled through the 
holes in the old cabin, which was thoroughly ventilated, as we could 
put both hands between most any of the logs, but we fastened our 
tent up on the windy side, and slept quite comfortably. The next 
morning we started for Lawrence City about thirty miles further 
up the river. We found the ground frozen in the morning, but it 
grew warmer as soon as the sun was well up, and we had quite a 
good day for traveling. We found no settlements on the road, 
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except once in a while an Indian cabin, but we saw a plenty of rich 
rolling prairie, with here and there a ravine skirted with timber, 
and generally a spring or brook at the bottom. We traveled nearly 
all day among a large party of Missourians, number about 200, who 
were going to Lawrence to vote and a pretty rough looking set they 
were, some on horseback, some in covered wagons, and others on 
foot, all hardy, sunburnt, frontier men, and all well armed with 
guns, revolvers and bowie knives. We were often asked what 
county (in Missouri) we came from, and when they learned that we 
were from the East we had the pleasure of being called “damned 
Yankees,” etc., but they did not succeed in frightening us or in 
driving us back, though they assured us that they could fire some 
twenty shots each, and that they had a six pounder with them. The 
thing which I was most afraid of was a barrel of whisky which we 
discovered in one of their wagons. They all stoped at the Waka- 
rusha, where we pased their camp toward Lawrence about five 
mile distant but I can tell you those five miles were long ones, for 
although we hired a team to carry our luggage we had to walk 
ourselves, and thirty miles is something of a walk for a beginer 
especially when we had come twenty miles the afternoon before. 
However we arrived at L. at near sunset, a little after and put up 
at Page’s Hotel, the best in the City but poor enough at that. For 
breakfast, dinner, and supper we had fried pork, and very poor 
bread, biscuit and cornbread, a little miserable butter, and molasses. 
We were not able to procure a team to carry us further on our 
journey, and were therefore obliged to remain several days in L. 

I will describe L. to you in my next if nothing prevents. We came 
here (Topeka) yesterday, and start for Big Blue, where Mr. Good- 
now is, tomorrow. We are both well. James has gone to sleep. 

Yours affectionately in haste, 
T. C. Wells 


Dear Father Cedar Creek, May 28, 1855. 


In my letter to mother a few days ago I expressed a wish for you 
to send me some money and suggested that you send it in your 
letters to me in fifty dollar notes on Wa([kefield] Bank. But as 
letters come so irregularly here I do not think it will be safe to send 
money thus, and I do not know as you can send to me at all unless 
you can procure a check, payable to my order, on some banking 
house in St. Louis. I suppose I can get along without the money, 
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but I am and shall be pretty short of funds until I either raise 
something on my claim to sell, or else sell the “claim”’ itself. 

As to the last I have thought that I should not try very much to 
do it until toward fall, as it is hardly safe to go down the river 
now on account of cholera, and I think it will be much easier to 
find a purchaser in three or four months from now than at present. 

I like the country here very much, it is beautiful now that every 
thing is green; but I do not like the idea much more the reality of 
having no letters or communication from home, neither do I like to 
think that you may be sick and have no one to assist you. 

For these reasons I feel often that I ought to come home though 
if it were not for these I could get along very well here for two or 
three years, but I should want very much to see you all before the 
end of that time. 

I have no doubt but that letters have been mailed to me from 
home often but I have received but one as yet—that dated March 22. 

I have also written home about once a week ever since I came 
here, I do not know whether you receive them regularly or not. 

Three deer ran by the cabin a few days ago, I have seen quite a 
number since I have been here, but not near enough to get a shot at 
them. 

I shot a turtle in the creek last Saturday which weighed twenty 
one Ibs. I should like to get another of the “Narragansett Times,” 
I heard while down to Mr. Dyer’s* to meeting yesterday that there 
was a paper there for me, but it could not be found then, perhaps I 
may get it today. We have preaching somewhere within a dozen 
miles twice each Sabbath and a Sunday School has just been started 
at Mr. Dyer’s. But we have no prayer meetings here and I miss 
them very much more than almost any thing else. We are so much 
scattered here that it is hardly possible to get together more than 
once in a week and that of course is on the Sabbath. 

Does the interest continue in the meetings at Wakefield? And 


4. Samuel D. Dyer, a native of Tennessee, came to Kansas in 1848, settling at Fort Scott, 
where he worked for the government as a mechanic. In = he was transferred to Juniata to 
operate a ferry across the Blue river on the military road between Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Riley, and he later collected toll on the bridge that replaced the ferry. He had served 
as a major in the Black Hawk war and was already an old man when he came to what is now 
Pottawatomie county. : 

Mr. Dyer homesteaded land at the mouth of Cedar creek where old Juniata was located. 
His house served for several years as a voting precinct and also as a preaching place for 
ministers of all denominations. The first county jail was the cellar under a little store kept by 
him. He was noted for his generosity and his place was designated as a free hotel. Politically 
he was a Free-State Democrat. He was elected justice of the peace in 1858 and held this 
office for a number of years. Mr. and Mrs. Dyer were the parents of eleven children. He 
lived on his farm until his death February 1, 1875. For graphical sketch of Mr. 
Dyer, see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. Ill, pp. 120-128. 
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how is the state of religious feeling in Kingston? I wish that they 
might have a real genuine revival there. 

James has not left me yet and he may not for some time but if 
he should I do not know but I should be obliged to give up keeping 
house as it would be rather lonely for often we do not see another 
person for several days, sometimes for more than a week, unless we 
happen off three or four miles to look for them. 

Love to all friends, and hoping that you and yours are well 

I am yours affectionately, 
T. C. Wells 


My dear Mother, Cedar Creek, June 11 55 


I found at Mr. Dyer’s yesterday, when I went down to meeting, 
a letter from you, and three papers all “Narragansett Times” I 
assure you I was not at all sorry to get them all but especially glad 
was I to get the letter. 

James was down to Dyer’s this morning and brought me a letter 
from Lizzie which had lodged for sometime in the P. O. at the 
Catholic Mission® and would have remained in those comfortable, 
quarters, no-one knows how long, if an acquaintence of mine had 
not passed through there and spying it out brought it up tome. The 
Mission is about thirty miles from here and why in the name of 
reason the [letter] should stop there I cannot tell, for it was plainly 
directed to the care of S. D. Dyer, &c. I was glad to get a letter 
from Lizzie too and will try to answer it soon. Yesterday was the 
second time that I have received either letter or paper since I left 
home and “good news from a far country” is worth having I can 
tell you. James, too, has been favoured with letters, he received 
three from Prov. yesterday which were very acceptable though he 
would have prefered one from home. 

A man from Topeka says that there are two or three letters there 
for me which the P. M. would not let him have as he did not re- 
member my whole name. I am going to start after them tomorrow 
if nothing happens to prevent. What would you think in the East 
of going over fifty miles after one or two letters and that on horse 
back? but we do not think so much of riding fifty miles here as you 
eastern people would of going two, provided we both have the same 
mode of conveyance. James has heard that there is a letter for him 
at the Mission and I can stop and get it for him. 

You tell me in your letter of a number of things that you 


5. Doubtless St. Mary's mission, established in 1848. 
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“want to know” and I will try to inform you though perhaps, I have 
already given some of the desired information in previous letters 
that you have not yet received. But to the point. I do cook myself, 
sometimes James cooks but I generally do that part of the business. 
We make wheat bread, biscuit griddle cakes, (flapjacks west) 
puddings, etc., soups out of turtles and squirels, boil duck, snipe and 
other birds and sometimes ham and also eggs.—and we fry ham and 
fish. Of course I have a good cook stove. We have made nothing 
but what we could eat and tasted good; have not had sour bread 
once, neither have we burnt it up, had nothing to throw away be- 
cause ‘twas not good. Can you beat that? We do most of our 
own washing also though we carry some of our shirts, pants, etc., 
which need starching and ironing about a mile over the bluffs where 
we get them “done up” for us at $1 a doz. as for coats and vests 
they remain in our trunks the most of the time walk out perhaps 
once a week or so, that’s all. I have a very good garden, but more 
than that I did not get ploughed as the man whom I engaged to 
“break up” for me disappointed me; he could not make it go. We 
do have meeting once a day on the Sabbath at Mr. Dyer’s also an 
interesting S. School both conducted by Methodists. There are 
meetings held in other places in the neighborhood but too far off for 
us to attend as we should have to go nine or ten miles each way 
and that takes too long Sunday afternoon. I am glad you and 
father had an opportunity to take the air while Henry was at home. 
Every one says that I look much better than when I came here. 
Indeed, I know that I am better, am not sick at all now. The 
country agrees with me well, and all the people here to whom I have 
spoken of leaving say that they don’t want me to go, and that I 
ought not to leave the country but I think I shall come home before 
Spring. Yours aff 
T. C. Wells 


Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, Cedar Creek July 21/55 
My Dear Mother, Juniata Kansas Ter. 

I received two letters last Tuesday morning, one from you and 
one from Henry both of the same date June 18. May 11th was 
the date of the last letter which I had received, it was from Lizzie. 
It seemed a long time since I had heard from home—more than nine 
weeks. I am glad you all had so nice a visit in East Lynne and hope 
grandfather will soon get well. 

So I have two new cousins, have I? that is good but I am sorry 
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to hear that aunts E. and L. are so sick, hope to hear that they are 
better in the next letter. 

Thus it is joy and sorrow are mingled here below, but even while 
sad we may yet be really happy and looking beyond above these 
present sorrows expect a life of eternal joy. May we not only expect 
but receive that life. 

I have received every number of the “Times” as far as June 23rd. 
No. 8 and they are very welcome visitors, especially when one lives 
alone. A family moved in above me yesterday, consisting of a 
father, mother, and four daughters; they are three fourths of a mile 
from my cabin and out of sight behind the bluffs. 

My horse was found a few days after he was lost, about thirty 
miles down the river. He was not just such a horse as I wanted and 
I traded him off together with my wagon for a pair of steers and 
another horse. In less than an hour afterwards I sold the steers 
for more than the horse was worth, and I can sell the horse that I 
have now for all that I could have got for the wagon; he is worth 
more to me than the one that I had before. 

I do not like to have father so closely confined and feel badly 
every time I think about him; but it does not seem to me best to 
return home quite yet. Even if it was perfectly safe going down 
the Missouri, I fear that my ill health might return if I should go 
east now and then I should be of little use to any one, but I am so 
well here that I hope if I remain until cold weather I shall have 
so entirely recovered that my health will not be affected by the 
Atlantic fogs. The Missourians are circulating all kinds of evil 
reports about Kanzas, to discourage northern imigration, but they 
are not founded in fact. We feel in no danger whatever from hostile 
indians or cholera. It is very healthy here, and, in this section at 
least, the crops look finely and promise a plentiful harvest. I hope 
the South Kingston people will succeed in establishing a good public 
Library and erect a suitable building. 

I am obliged to Joanna for her kind wishes. Tell her that I get 
along nicely cooking for myself and dog which is my only com- 
panion now. I did cook the turtle I shot and it was very good. 
Tell father that, Providence permitting, I will come home as soon 
as I well can and take [care] of the printing office, paper, or bank, 
and, if possible, all together for a while and let him rest a little. 
Tell Lizzie if it does not happen before Thanksgiving I will try to 
be there. 
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I am glad father did not send any money. I wrote for him not to 
send it in another letter immediately afterward. Did he not get it. 

We have had a real rainy day just such as we have in the east, 
here the rain usually comes in thunder showers and rains very hard. 
Love to all, not forgetting Fanny Burdick. She sent love to me 
in one of your former letters and I neglected to acknowledge the 
receipt of it, so I send a double portion now to make up. 

Yours affectionately T. C. Wells 


Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, Juniata, Kanzas T., Aug. 9, 1855. 
Dear Mother, 


I am happy to say that I get your letters quite regularly now; the 
last reached me in less than a month after it was written. 

It would have given me much pleasure to have made one of your 
pic-nic party on the fourth no doubt you all had a very fine time. 
I am sorry, on father’s account that I shall not be able to settle up 
my affairs so as to go home before the middle or last of November. 

I still sleep in my log cabin, but take my meals in Mr. Hanna’s 
family, three quarters of a mile up the creek. 

I began to get quite lonely and after my cow was gone I decided 
not to keep house for myself any longer for the present. 

I received a very good offer for my horse and cow, and thought 
best to sell as I might not again get so good an opportunity. 

I “reckon” $45. dollars is a good price to get for a cow and calf 
in Kanzas when you can buy as many as you please for from $15, to 
$25. in Missouri but mine was a little extra. 

The cholera has been raging terribly at Fort Reiley, chiefly among 
the soldiers who were in the habit of drinking large quantities of 
whiskey. Some forty five or fifty persons died there last week. I 
believe there have been no cases since Sunday. 

There is but little sickness in this part of the territory—no cholera. 

We have not had a “wet” season but have been favored with 
sufficient rain to make the corn fields look finely. 

I picked a ripe tomato in my garden today, the first I have seen 
this season, I shall have plenty of them soon. I have no lack of 
garden vegetables, except beans which don’t do very well here this 
season, and I turn them in, in part pay for my board. 

You ask—How long it takes me to go fifty miles. It is about 
fifty five miles from Topeka here, and I rode home on a very hard 
riding horse, in a day and half, with an easy riding horse it would 
not take as long. 


Oa ma ~7 Ht OO 
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I had an invitation to go on a grape hunt last Monday, with 
about a dozen young people of both sexes and had a nice time. I 
may tell you more about it some other time. They were the smallest 
grapes I ever saw, not much larger than our whortleberries, but when 
ripe are quite good. 

Wild plums grow about here, I have found some plum bushes up 
the creek that hang very full indeed but they are not yet ripe. 

Our Missouri Legislature has adjourned without accomplishing 
anything. The governor would not recognize them as a legal body 
while at the Shawnee Mission, and the people will not trouble them- 
selves to obey any laws passed by such a sham Legislature. 

The truth is many of the members were Missourians, elected by 
fraud and mob force, and some of [them] now live in Missouri. 

Yours affectionately 
T. C. Wells 


Mrs. Thomas P. Wells, Juniata, Kanzas T., Aug. 29/55 
My Dear Mother, 


I have neglected writing to you for some time past, waiting to 
receive a letter from you first, but it does not come and I will put 
off writing no longer. It is eight weeks tomorrow since your last 
letter was written and the mail will not be here again under ten 
days or a fortnight. 

I soon became tired of sleeping alone in my cabin and taking my 
meals, so far away, and so I determined to move up to Mr. Hanna’s 
altogether and for the last three weeks have been “camping out” 
with them. 

I am now in the little tent that I brought from home, it has been 
quite useful both to me and others. If I should tell you how we 
live here you would think we had rather a hard time—you could 
not bear it,—’twould kill you, etc., but I like it very well especially 
in pleasant weather ‘tis not quite so pleasant when it storms. The 
cooking is all done over the fire out of doors, something as yould 
cook at a picnic in the east. We set our table under a large oak 
tree and under its shade we sit and talk or read when we have 
nothing else to do. We had a wedding here last week out of doors! 
one of Mr. Hanna’s daughters was married to a Mr. Dyer who lives 
at Juniata about four miles from here, he is a son of the old man 
Dyer who is spoken of in Boynton’s “Journey through Kanzas,” 
which you saw while I was at home. The knot was tied at four 
o’clock last Thursday evening. 
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Everything was prepared before hand as well as could be done 
under the circumstances. A long table was set under the trees, 
loaded with cake of various kinds, tarts made from native grapes, 
which by the way are much smaller than the wild grapes of the 
east, custards, preserves etc., while at a side table was roast pork, 
mutton and chicken in abundance. At about three o’clock the 
bridegroom and his friends with the “preacher” came a part in two 
large two horse wagons and others on horse-back. The bridegroom 
was dressed in black coat and pants with white vest and the bride 
in pure white with a head dress also of white. At the appointed 
hour the relations and friends formed a semicircle; the bride and 
bridegroom stood up alone in front and the minister before them. 
After they had promised to love, respect, obey, etc., as long as they 
both should live they were pronounced man and wife. The minister 
then made a prayer commending them and their friends to the care 
of God and asking his blessing upon them. Then all the party 
were invited to partake of the refreshments prepared for them. Two 
young men were selected to carve the meat etc., for the first table. 
When they were through others who could not find room at first 
together with the carvers took their places and were waited on in 
turn. After dinner all were invited to the “infare” or second wed- 
ding at the house of Mr. Dyer on the morrow. 

After a little while most of the friends went home, but the bride 
and bridegroom with one of his sisters and two or three others re- 
mained all night. 

On the next morning I had the pleasure of riding down with them 
to the infare where we remained until nearly night. This time the 
table was set in a large log house, a story and a half high, contain- 
ing four rooms with a kitchen built on one side, this is a first class 
house in Kansas. 

We were supplied with a greater variety of nice things than we 
had the day before. More than fifty persons were there to take 
dinner with them. 

After dinner some of the company took a walk to the water melon 
patch, eat as many as they wished and went back loaded with 
melons for those that they had left behind. We had no dancing, 
no instrumental music but considerable time was spent in singing 
sacred songs. So you have a brief description of a wedding in 
Kanzas. 

They say that there will be a number of weddings more in a short 
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time, as all of the young men have become tired of keeping batche- 
lor’s hall. 

A number of [us] went a plumming yesterday, I have been once 
before. We had a pleasant time and came home loaded with as 
many plums as we could bring. 

They grow on bushes not much larger than our current bushes, 
they would grow larger, but the prairie fires keep them down. The 
plums were very thick and so ripe that we could scarcely touch the 
bushes without shaking them to the ground. These plums are of a 
yellowish red when ripe, are nearly as large as our tame plums and 
are very sweet and good. I have saved some of the seed to carry 
east. 

I have had about six acres of prairie broken and shall probably 
have ten or twelve in all, which will make quite a good start for 
some one next spring. It may possibly be me for if my health 
should not continue good in the east this winter I do not know what 
I can do better than return here and go to farming in earnest. 

I have spoken with two or three physicians and they together with 
all the old people who have lived in different parts of the country, 
say that I am very foolish to think of returning east to live and that 
the first cold I catch there will bring on my former sickness as bad 
or worse than ever. I intend however to go home this fall, and try 
it next winter, though I do not expect to be as well in the east. I 
have made up my mind not to sell my claim this fall unless I am 
offered a very good price but leave it in the care of some friend until 
spring and then if I remain in the east I can get them to sell it for 
me or if I decide to come back it will be ready for me. If I should 
return here again I wish you and father, etc, would come too. It 
would be much better for father’s health and I think you could all be 
happy. It will not cost much to live out here after the first year, 
and it may be good for your health too. There have been one hun- 
dred and thirty or forty deaths of cholera at Fort Reilly but in this 
part of the country it has continued quite healthy. The cholera has 
not appeared at all here I believe. 

I hope to hear from you soon. 

My health continues good and I expect to be on my way home in 
a little more than two months. I have written to Amos [?] but 
have not yet heard from him. Love to all, 

Yours affectionately 
T. C. Wells 
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Juniata, Kansas Territory 
Thos. P. Wells Esq., Oct. 12th, 1855. 


My dear Father, 


I was very glad to receive a letter from you about ten days ago, 
the first you have written me since I have been in Kansas. 

I received five or six other letters at the same time and as many 
papers. I have not been well for a part of the time since having had 
two pretty severe attacks of fever and ague, I have also had to spend 
considerable time in my garden, gathering beans, fixing fence etc., 
and have not had an opportunity to answer your letter before now. 

I have got over the ague entirely I hope for there is nothing 
pleasant about it. 

A lot of unruly oxen broke into my garden and destroyed some 
thirty dollars worth of things—most too bad! 

Your paper takes so much of your time that I am almost sorry 
that you ever commenced publishing it for even if it paid well your 
health is worth much more to you than money. 

Had I known two months before how you felt about my remaining 
here I would have made arrangements to stay here a year or two 
at least for although I have been much better here than I was in the 
east yet I do not feel that I have entirely recovered, and to tell the 
truth I am almost afraid to return home. I intend to start next 
month however and spend the winter with you if I am able but I 
think I will have to return here in the spring. We will talk about 
this when we sce each other if we are permitted to meet again. 

You ask about Mr. Goodnow;—he and his wife live about ten 
miles from me, but I see them occasionally, they both have been 
sick for sometime past. Mr. G. has got pretty well but his wife is 
very poorly yet. Three claims have been taken on our creek since 
I first settled here—two above me and one on a small branch half a 
mile southeast of my claim. 

The emigration comes in rather slowly this fall as yet, owing to 
our political troubles, the doings of our sham legislature and the 
border ruffians under Atchison and Stringfellow, but people need 
not fear to come to Kanzas the Missouri laws are a dead letter to 
Kanzas freemen, their hirelings dare not enforce them There are 
eight free state men to two who are in favor of slavery in the terri- 
tory and the ratio is constantly increasing in favor of freedom 
Kanzas must and will be free. Nearly every one who comes here 
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wants a claim and so houses are seldom built nearer than half a 
mile of each other, but at Manhattan, ten miles from me, there are 
fifteen or eighteen houses and there is a good prospect of soon having 
quite a town there. 

There are but two or three families very near Mr. Dyer’s but he 
has a fine situation for trading and probably others will build near 
him. He lives 2% or 3 miles from me. Nearly all our meal and 
flour is ground in the States 110 to 130 miles from here, but there 
are mills at Lawrance, 80 miles, and at Topeka 55 miles, and we 
shall have mills here this fall. There are persons who make a busi- 
ness of going to the States after provisions, of course we purchase 
here. 

Cattle will sometimes get there [sic] living here without feeding, 
but it is best to allow them about a ton of hay to the head, which is 
quite sufficient for them to winter on. We can cut plenty of hay 
here on the prairies. Do not direct any more letters to me at this 
place, as I shall not be here when they arrive. I hope to write 
mother soon. I have also unanswered letters from Henry, Amos, 
and Theodore which I will try to remember soon. 

Yours Affectionately 
Thomas C. Wells 


Mrs. Thos. P. Wells, Juniata, Kanzas Ter. Oct. 26/54. [1855] 
My Dear Mother 


If you had ever spent a month or two “camping out” in tents you 
would excuse me for not being more regular in writing home of late. 

But beside living in tents I have had two or three touches of 
fever and ague within a few weeks and have not felt much like 
writing or doing much of anything else for a good part of the time. 

I have now three unanswered letters of yours before me, but have 
received none since I wrote father a few days ago. The last letter 
I have had was from Henry, dated Sept 11. 

We have just moved into a house, that is a pile of logs with a 
roof on the top of them. The spaces between the logs are not filled 
up yet, but we have a tent cloth, wagon cover, quilts, comforters, 
ete hung up around the sides to keep off the wind for the present, 
and have, also, a tent set up inside of the house; we have no chimney 
but build our fires on the ground in one corner of the house. Of 
course we have no cellar or second story, and old mother earth 
serves us for a floor. But this is a great improvement on “camping 
out” as we have done Now we are quite comfortable although we 
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have some cold, frosty, weather. I suppose however, that if you 
could look in upon us and see just how we live, you would think 
that you could not endure it for a week, “ ’twould kill you.” 

My letter will not be very well connected this time for I 
read your letters and then write down whatever thought they sug- 
gest in the same order that they come into my head. 

You say I have written nothing about the flowers in this country. 
We have some that are very pretty, and I have saved seeds of as 
many as I could so that if nothing happens to prevent you may yet 
see some of the Kanzas flowers in the east. I intend, also, to bring 
with me some garden seeds. 

You and Henry and Theodore keep wishing me to “write for the 
“Times”, but really that is out of my line of business. I know not 
what I could write that would be interesting to the people, the news- 
papers are all so full about Kanzas that I could hardly write any- 
thing new on that subject, and I conclude that the “Times” has cor- 
respondents enough without me. 

The two Kansas elections have just come off, the pro-slavery elec- 
tion, called by the sham Legislature occurred one week before the 
free state election which was called by the people assembled in 
convention. 

We did not have pro-slavery men enough in our precinct to hold 
an election, but there were seventy nine free State votes cast. 

In the whole territory the pro-slavery people report 1,800 votes 
cast for Gen. Whitefield [John W. Whitfield] and probably half of 
them were foreign votes. 

Gov. Reeder the free state candidate received more than 4,000 
votes! I think congress will hardly refuse to receive him as dele- 
gate from Kanzas, if they do there will be a fuss. 

You may not get any more letters from me, as I shall probably 
start for the east in a few days, and shall be able to travel as fast 
as a letter. I may be delayed on the way, however, and you need 
not expect to see me much befor the first of Dec. I shall not bring 
home but a few of my things as I shall expect to come back in the 
Spring even if I remain here only through another summer. 

Yours affectionately 
Thomas C. Wells. 
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Johnston’s Hotel, Detroit 
Mrs Thomas P. Wells Mich, 2% o’clock Mar 27/56 
My Dear Mother, 


We arrived here at about half past one this P. M. four hours be- 
hind our time owing to the immense length of our train. I think we 
had on fourteen cars. 

We crossed Susp bridge at about midnight and last night, we did 
not have time to go to the falls but caught a glimpse of them as we 
crossed the bridge a little before dark. I made a mistake in saying 
above that we crossed at midnight that was the time that we started 
for Detroit. 

We were behind on the Hudson River R. R. and have been behind 
ever since, so that we have to lay by and wait for trains in the day 
time and travel nights in order to reach St Louis before Sunday 
which we wish to do if possible. 

Theodore gets so excited at what he sees sometimes that he can 
hardly control himself; coming through western Canada this morn- 
ing he almost jumped up and down at the sight of the prairie we 
were passing through, I don’t know what he will do with himself 
when he sees the immense prairies of Illinois, the Missisipi and Mis- 
souri rivers etc. ete. 

Detroit is a beautiful city in my opinion, it is regularly laid out 
in straight, wide streets, well paved and good side walks, and con- 
tains several very fine churches, and hotels. I hope I shall get a 
letter from you as soon as I reach Juniata and would like very much 
to receive letters from father, Henry, and others in Wakefield 
whom I might mention Write me what father is going te do about 
the Times as soon as he decides. 

Do you feel any better than when we left?—you were most sick 
then I hope all are well. 

We are not sick, but are rather tired of traveling night and day 
in the cars; we shall finish that business, however, for the present, 
in two or three days. 

Theodore is so full of seeing that he thought he could not write 
now. There is a great deal of snow in western N. Y. and in Canada, 
and I am afraid that we are too early to drive stock up into the 
territory if so we shall go right along and attend to something else 
first and come down to the States again in a few weeks to get our 
cows oxen etc Yours truly, in haste 


I enclose a few spring flowers Thomas C. Wells 
11—3057 
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Apr 3, 1856, 
Steamer Jas H Lucas 


My dear Mother Missouri River. 

I believe my last letter home was written from Detroit Mich. 
but Theodore has written you since. We left the beautiful city of 
Detroit one week ago to-day, at six o’clock P.M. and arrived in 
Chicago, the “Garden City of the West,” at about eight o’clock the 
next morning. 

As we had two or three hours to ourselves before the train started 
for St. Louis, we went to the American Hotel and took breakfast. 
Theodore and myself then started up State St to find our old friend 
Benj Watson while, our companion Mr Wilson went in another part 
of the city to hunt up an old acquaintance of his. 

We found Ben at the store door and as may be imagined some- 
what surprised to see us, for though he had heard that we were 
coming and had expected us two or three weeks before he had, I 
think, quite given us up, thinking that we [had] gone some other 
rout or passed through the city without seeing him. After talking 
a few minutes he started with us for the Depot which is about a 
mile from his store, and there he introduced us to one of his partners, 
the yonger Mr. Otis, who happened to be on the spot. 

I received a much more favorable impression of Chicago this 
time than at either of my previous visits—the mud was all frozen 
up and I had a better opportunity to run around. 

At half past nine we started on the Chicago, Alton, and St Louis 
R. R. for St Louis and were accompanied for thirty or forty miles 
by Mr Otis who had business in a little village at that distance from 
Chicago. We found him very sociable and agreable. 

We arrived among the one hundred and forty thousand inhabit- 
ants of St Louis at a little before three o’clock A. M. and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the Missouri Hotel, went to bed and slept 
soundly until late breakfast time. This was the first time we had 
enjoyed a bed since we left the Commodore’s births in L Island 
sound. 

On Saturday we spent the time in hunting up a Missouri River 
boat, and doing some of our shopping. Sunday was quite un- 
pleasant, cloudy damp, and in the afternoon it snowed hard for two 
or three hours, accompanied by considerable thunder and lightening, 
a new thing in my experience—thunder and lightening in a snow 
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storm. I did not feel at all well, having taken a very bad cold, on 
my journey, and did not go to meeting in the day time, but was 
persuaded [to go to] Dr. Rice’s church in the evening by a yong 
man who had heard the Dr. preach in the morning and was very 
much pleased with him. I was disappointed in not hearing him as 
a stranger preached in the evening. ; 

We went on board the Steamer J. H. Lucas on Monday Morning 
and engaged passage for Kansas City. The Lucas is a very fine 
boat, the fastest on the river, has a very gentlemanly Master and 
clerk and good accomodations. We were so fortunate as to obtain 
good State rooms, many of the passengers have to sleep on mat- 
trasses on the floor. As the[y] did not advertise to start until Tues- 
day at 4 o’clk, we had plenty of time to walk about St Louis, spend 
as much money as we chose at the stores and hear more swaring and 
profane talking than we could in the same time in any other city 
with which I am acquainted. 

An immense quantity of business is done in St L. I can liken the 
appearance of the levee to nothing than B. Way in N. Y. in a very 
busy time, only instead being enclosed by two rows of buildings, it 
is bounded of one side by a long line of splendid Steamers on the 
Missisippi river. 

St L. is a good market, anything can be purchased there for 
money, though sometimes a good deal of that useful article is re- 
quired. 

We live finely on board the boat. The table is set nearly the 
whole length of the cabin, and at dinner time is loaded with almost 
every thing in the eatable sort. Beef, pork, ham, veal, turky, 
chicken duck fish ete cooked in every style, pies of apple, peach, 
plums, prunes, blackberries, cranberries, etc various kinds of pud- 
dings tarts, fruit, nuts, etc. Today we had fresh greens, yesterday 
lettuce, you would enjoy it I know especially as you would not be 
seasick on the river. 

Quite a number of people are on board from South Carolina and 
Georgia going to Kansas. What think you of that? I will tell you 
what I think. Nine tenths of them will return home, or at least 
leave Kansas before they have been there three months. They have 
left their old homes in beautiful Springtime, all nature looking green 
and luxuriant—their warm and suny homes in the South, for the 
windy plains of Kansas, as yet brown with the frosts of winter. 
They have taken the wrong time to emigrate and the new country 
will not suit them. 
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And of those who do remain, nine out of ten will ere long turn 
free state men. They will find it for their interest to do so, and 
when their interest decides against slavery they will both see and 
acknowledge that the whole system is entirely wrong. We antici- 
pate no trouble from them. And indeed we expect that the worst 
trouble is over and that we shall be left comparatively to ourselves, 
at least we hope so. 

The free state people must eventually conquor—the South cannot 
compete with the North in sending emigrants, and—very few of 
the small number who come from the South dare to bring Slaves 
with them Theodore is not very well but is better than he has been. 

Remember me to inquiring friends, I shall try to write some of 
them when I get to the end of my journey, and should in the mean 
time be very happy to have about a dozen of them write me. The 
jarring of the boat makes it quite difficult to write distinctly and I 
have written considerably in haste in order to finish before supper 
time Yours affect’ly 


Juniata Kansas Ter. 
Apr 13th. I expected to have sent this letter long ago, and you 


will doubtless wonder before you get it why I do not write. 

The mail leaves here tomorrow and I will just write a little more, 
and send this and write again some other day and give more partic- 
ulars. We landed at Leavenworth City, instead of Lexington or 
Kansas. Leavenworth is 50 miles further up the river than Kansas 
City, and is 15 or 20 miles nearer the Blue than K. The road is also 
much better, it being the Government road from Fort L. to Fort 
Reiley. I was quite sick at Leavenworth had a little touch of the 
chills and a pretty high fever, together with a very bad cold and 
cough which I caught in the cars. I felt so miserably that I did 
not undertake to write or even send this letter which I had already 
partly written on the boat. Theodore was not much better off. I 
wrote you that he was not very well, and he was [missing] care of 
himself while at Leavenworth but he is getting better now quite fast. 
I did not buy any cows or oxen in Missouri as the grass was not high 
enough to keep them. 

I bought a waggon in St Louis and also a plow, harrow, cultivator 
etc and at Weston Missouri I purchased two very good horses which 
brought us and a part of our things up from Leavenworth. I have 
got to go down to L again in a few days and get the rest of our 
things. There has been more trouble in Kansas this winter than I 
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had supposed; the wrongs of the free state people have not been 
exagerated in the papers. The Lawrance people especially have suf- 
fered immensely. For a long time no one could go to or from Kan- 
sas City without having his baggage searched, and even now the 
Missourians frequently break open heavy trunks or boxes to search 
for Sharps rifles of which they stand in great fear. I think they 
must feel rather cheap at times, however, when the[y] find what 
the contents of the boxes really are. One which they opened in Kan- 
sas contained a piano, and a chest which they had opened at Leaven- 
worth while we were there was full of books, surveyor’s instruments 
and a few articles of clothing, and this was done at the request of 
the mayor and marshall of the city—shame on such proceedings. 

When we arrived at Juniata we found the Government bridge 
across the Blue had been carried away by the ice. We have to 
cross on a ferry boat now which is rather expensive and not very 
pleasant business. Mr. Dyer has turned strong pro slavery and they 
have got a pro slavery minister there of the Methodist Church 
South, who says “he would as leave sell a nigger as an ox.” They 
have organized a church under pro slavery influence and intend to 
do all they can to bring slaves into Kansas and drive out the yankees 
“for,” they say, “they do not want eastern men to rule the territory.” 

They may do their best however, and they will not succeed, they 
have a class of people to deal with that are not frightened at trifles, 
and not withstanding their threats and their struggles Kansas will 
be a free state and and [sic] the territory will be ruled by eastern 
men. 

I do not consider my claim half as valuable as I did last fall and 
I think I shall sell out and take one on the other side of the blue. 

The claim is really an excellent one but the society is not such as 
I would choose it being mostly composed of western and Southern 
people, some of them very good neighbors in their way, and others 
pretty strongly tinctured with pro slavery notions, while the greater 
part of the settlers on the west side of the Blue are eastern men. 

I have an excellent opportunity to get a claim within half a mile 
or so of Manhattan, only a little way from Mr. Goodnow’s with 
eleven acres plowed land and a good spring on it. There is no wood 
on it, but in a few years if it is not already, it will be more valuable 
than my old claim. 

I shall be much nearer churches—schools, stores, Post Office etc 
than if I remained on my old claim. I have written much more than 
I intended to when I commenced, but I have hard work to write 
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any thing straight. I must either be thick-headed today or my 
mind if full of something else, in either case I had better stop. I 
hope I shall get another letter from you soon. 
Yours truly 
T. C. Wells 


Juniata, K. T. Monday, May 5th 1856. 
Mrs Thos. P. Wells 


My dear Mother, 


I commenced to write a letter home last Friday noon but had to 
leave to go to plowing and have had no opportunity to finish it until 
now, so I concluded to begin again and write a new letter. It rained 
nearly all night so that the ground is too wet to work today and I 
am going to improve the time in writing two or three letters. 

I believe I wrote that I was going to sell my old claim and take 
another on the prairie. My new claim is situated about three miles 
west of, or rather south-west of, the ferry across the Big Blue at 
Juniata and about one or one and one half miles N.N.W. of Man- 
hattan which in all probability will be much the largest town any 
where in this vicinity. There are at present not more than twenty 
five homes in Manhattan, including two stores, and one very good 
saw-mill with grist-mill attached which work very well. Quite a 
large number of houses are going up very soon, some of them will 
be built of stone, and another saw mill is going up within two miles 
of the “city.” We expect that a Cong. Church will be built in Man- 
hattan during the summer. 

I did not remain here but two or three days after I first arrived, 
before I again returned to the “States” to get the rest of my things 
which I left at Leavenworth City. 

The distance from Juniata each way is about 110 miles and I 
assure you it is no small undertaking to make such a journey in a 
two horse wagon, putting up nights at any little cabin you may 
chance to find on the road, making your supper and breakfast of 
corn-bread and bacon, with strong coffee to wash them down and 
eating crackers and cheese, by the roadside, for your dinner. We 
generally have good appetites, however, and can make a hearty 
meal out of the plainest fare and are tired enough at [night] to 
sleep well on the hardest beds even though we should be obliged to 
roll ourselves up in a blanket or buffalo skin and lay on the floor. 
Mr. Wilson went down to L with me and bought four yoke of oxen, 
which we took turns in driving up, and I assure you we were both 
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pretty well tired out by the time we got back to the Blue, one week 
ago last Friday evening. I had a hard chill next day, and a worse 
one Sunday. Monday I got some quinine etc had only a very light 
chill and have had none since. 

I hope I shall not be troubled with the chills any more, I enjoy 
better health now than I have done before for two months at least. 

I was very glad to find some letters waiting for me when I re- 
turned from L one each, from you (enclosing one from Mr Good- 
now—Did you attempt to read his hieroglyphics?—and a sort of one 
from Henry for which I enclose a one cent stamp—please deliver it,) 
Lissie, and N. A. Reed, Jun. I am sorry you have been so unwell 
and hope that now you have got better you will continue to improve 
You seem to have poor luck in getting help. Have you found no 
one to suit you yet? 

We have received two copies of the “Times,” the last first, and 
also two copies of the “Puritan Recorder” 

We were surprised to see a notice of Mr Reynolds’ death in one 
of the “Times.” You ask about Mr Wilsons family, they did not 
come out with him and he will return east again in the fall. 

I shall not get much if any more for my old claim than I shall 
have to give for my new one. There are no improvements on my 
new claim except eleven acres of broken land which I intend to 
plant mostly in corn this season. I want to get twenty-five or thirty 
acres more broken this summer and sow a part of it in wheat in 
the fall. I want to put a good fence around the whole which will 
cost me from two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars; and I 
must put me up a little house which will cost me as much more. The 
house will be small (good size for this country) only 16x24 and a 
story and a half high, but it costs a sight to build here where poor 
lumber is worth $40. a thousand and carpenter’s wages are $2.50 
per day. I must also build a small stable in the fall, large enough 
to shelter two horses and one or two cows. 

I believe I wrote that I bought a wagon and harnesses at St Louis 
and two horses in Weston Mo. My whole team costing me nearly 
$400. so you see that it costs something to start even in this country. 
I find that I shall come short of cash and I wish father would sell 
ten shares of my stock in Landholders Bank as soon as he can and 
send the proceeds out by Amos if he concludes to come this way, in 
bills of Wakefield Bank if he chooses and I will give it as good a 
circulation as I can. If he can not send it by Amos he may send it 
by letter in hundred dollar checks on Hanover Bank N. Y. and I can 
get them cashed here. 
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We are boarding for the present, and until my house is finished, 
which will be ten or twelve weeks perhaps, with a young couple by 
the name of Browning from Fitchburg Mass. We like them very 
much they are both members of the Cong Church organized here a 
few weeks ago and have family prayers morning and evening. They 
live in a stone house on the claim just east of mine, belonging to 
Mr. Wilson Mr. B. will not be able to get a house up on his own 
claim, which is a little further north, before fall. 

We have to pay three dollars, each, per week for board and get 
pretty plain fair at that, but Mr. B. expects to get a cow in a few 
days and then we shall live somewhat better. We could board our- 
selves for half the expense if we had a place to live in. 

The season is much more forward than it was last year; the trees 
have put out their leaves and the prairies are covered with the green 
grass and flowers. Changing claims and going a second time to the 
states has made me late with my garden. I have planted nothing 
as yet except a few seeds in a box, but as we are boarding we shall 
have no need for a very early garden. I intend to commence plant- 
ing tomorrow. Mr & Mrs Browning and Theodore have all gone 
six or seven miles up the Wild Cat Creek today to get some seed 
corn and potatoes. The corn costs $1.50 and the potatoes only $4.00 
per bushel. 

I will stop now and write to some one else, but as this letter can- 
not go until next Monday I shall probably add a few lines before I 
send it. 

Sunday, May 11th, I have been so busy plowing and planting my 
garden, and drawing lumber for my house, that I have not been able 
to add anything to this letter until now, and as it is Sunday and we 
have about two miles to go to meeting this morning I shall write 
but little today. Our mail goes out Monday mornings and comes 
Friday afternoon. 

I reed another letter from Henry yesterday morning and quite 
a good one too which I will answer as soon as I can get time. [I'll 
send no stamp now. 

Theodore seems to really like the country and he is very well. 
I think I am getting stronger and in better health every day. 

I do not remember whether I wrote you that I had had a private 
surveyor run the lines on my claim. I do not suppose that they will 
correspond exactly with the government lines, but they will not 
probably vary more than a few rods, so that I may be pretty sure to 
get all the improvements which I make before the regular survey on 
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my own claim. There is a prayer meeting at Mr Blood’s this after- 
noon and a church meeting of the Congregational Church. A Mrs 
Flagg is coming before the church as a candidate for admission. 
She has experienced religion within a few weeks. I expect to unite 
with the church (by letter) at the same time. 
Yours truly, in haste 
Thomas C Wells 


Dear Brother, Juniata, K. T. June 21/56 
I received a letter from you a long time ago, and it should have 
been answered long ere this, but my time has been very much 


occupied and besides your letter has been mislaid and I cannot find 
it. 


Perhaps you laugh because I make want of time an excuse for 
not writing and say that there are odd times enough when I might 
write if I chose to—might write a little at a time even if I could 
not finish a letter at once. 

All that will do very well to talk and, indeed, I frequently have 
to improve such odd times or write Sundays, which I do not like 
to do, if I write at all, but I find very few leisure hours when I have 


nothing else to do but write letters. 

But enough of such talk no doubt you would like to hear how 
we get along and the Kansas news. 

Just now we are getting along finely Both of us enjoy excellent 
health, you would hardly know either of us. We are strong and 
hearty, in good flesh and burnt as black as Indians. Our corn field 
and garden looks well except that the grasshoppers have eaten up 
some things that we planted in the beds. Although every thing was 
planted very late, we already begin to get things from the garden— 
shall have peas fit to pick in a week or ten ds. 

Shall commence to build my house next week—will not finish it 
off very nicely at present—will move into it as soon as ’tis done 
which will probably be in a month at most after it is commenced. 

We have had pretty hard times in our territory since we have been 
here. The “border ruffians” accompanied by a large number of 
Southerners have been over here with the intention of either driv- 
ing the Yankees home or making them submit to the laws of the 
bogus legislature neither of which they have been able to do. Gov. 
Shannon has enrolled the names of these mob-ocrats as part of the 
Kansas militia—some 500 of them, though they do not claim to be 
citizens of this territory. 
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1000 of them according to there own reports, but probably not 
quite so many, have been for a long time encamped in the vicinity, 
commiting all sorts of depredations, stealing cattle, robbing private 
houses, and searching, and taking whatever they wished from, every 
wagon or individual that attempted to pass by them, and they killed 
several men and took others prisoners. About the middle of May 
they threatened to destroy the city of Lawrance and drive the in- 
habitants from the territory, and we received a call from the Law- 
rance people for help. Although it was a very busy time for farmers 
and it seemed almost impossible for any one to leave, about forty 
of us from this vicinity took what arms we could muster and 
started for Lawrance. When we reached Topeka 55 miles from here 
and within 25 of L we heard that the Missourians had done noth- 
ing more than threaten the destruction of the town ete and probably 
would not as Col Sumner at the head of a large number of U. 8. 
troops had threatened to fire upon the party that made the first 
attack. 

This prevented an open fight and as we could not afford to remain 
a long time at Topeka for nothing we returned home, but the 
Missourians were permitted to remain where they were committing 
every kind of outrage upon the free state people. 

But not content with robbing the emigrant and baggage wagons 
that passed along the road, and the private homes near them, and 
taking prisoners whom they chose of the passers by, they got five 
men (?) Shannon, Atchison, the U. S. Marshall, Gen Stringfellow, 
and the bogus Sheriff Jones to lead them on, marched upon Law- 
rance, and demanded the public and private arms of the people and 
the privilege of making what arrests they desired. The U.S. Mar- 
shall was premitted to make arrests and the public arms were given 
up, but the people refused to give up their private arms. 

So these five men (?) with these foreign highway men to back 
them destroyed the free state hotel, worth with its furniture which 
was also destroyed $28,000., the two printing offices and the House 
of Dr. Robinson with all its contents, and ransacked and robbed 
private dwellings. 

There has been some small skirmishing, but nothing of much con- 
sequence has occurred within two or three weeks that I have heard 
of We hear various reports—that Shannon has been removed, that 
Col. Sumner is at the head of affairs, and that the Territory is now 
under Marshall law, but do not know what to believe. 

As yet all is peaceable where we are, but we know not how 
long it will remain so, yet it seems that the present state of things 
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cannot last long or if it does there will be civil war between the 
whole North and South and then we shall be as well off here as 
elsewhere. 

We can but hope however that these troubles will soon cease, 
and we trust that Christians in the east will unite their prayers 
with ours to the great Ruler of the Universe for a return of peace 
and prosperity to this part of our country and for the removal from 
our midst of that great evil which has caused so much disturbance— 
American Slavery. 

The prairies look beautifully now, and you do not know how I 
wish father could come out here and spend two or three weeks, at 
least, with us. It would do him good, and I really believe he would 
want to move out here immediately. 

I wonder if he has sent the money that I sent for on the first of 
May? The letter may have been miscarried. I wanted him to sell 
half my stock in Landholders bank and send me the proceeds either 
in Wakefield bills, or drafts payable to my order on Hanover bank, 
N. Y., I am expecting the money every week and need it very much. 
It costs considerable to start the first year, but if father should 
come out here it need not cost him half what it has me for obvious 
reasons. 

Our last letter from home was mailed May 28th. We were very 
sorry to hear that Mr Burdick was so dangerously ill—is he no 
better? 

Our letters and papers are sometimes unaccountably delayed but 
we have no reason to believe that the mail has ever been robbed. 

Give my love to inquiring friends and tell them that when I get 
over my hurry (poor prospect at present) I intent to write lots of 
letters 

Please write again soon Your truly 
To G. H. Wells T. C. Wells. 

Wakefield, R. I. 


Sunday morning, Juniata 
My dear Mother, K. T. July 27th 1856 


I used to think it wrong to write letters of any kind on the 
Sabbath day, but I have somewhat changed my opinion of late, and 
although I would not spend Sunday in writing business letters, I do 
not think it wrong to spend an hour or two in writing letters to 
your friends any more than it would be to spend the same time in 
talking with them. 
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We recd a letter from you a week ago last Friday written just 
after your return from a visit to Lynne; also a note from Henry 
enclosed. We are glad you had a good visit. I should love to look 
in upon you and have a little talk with you all. I could tell you 
more in half an hour than I could write in all day. 

Sorry the Kanzas flower seed did not come up—will try to send 
more this fall. I am glad you think that ambrotype so good. I 
wish that you and father and Herbert would have yours taken all 
together and send to me in the mail; it would cost but little and I 
should be very glad of it indeed. Theodore likes the country as well 
as ever, talks a little about going home once in a while, but generally 
sets the time as far off as a year from next fall. 

We recd a letter from bro Samuel and Lissie last Friday, also one 
from father, both which we were very glad to get and I will try to 
answer them soon. Father’s letter contained a draft on N. Y. for 
$132*%400 which I very much needed just then. -I wish father would 
write oftener. 

The cabins or houses here are so small generally that we fre- 
quently have our meeting on the Sabbath under a tree in the woods 
when pleasant weather and find it much more agreeable than to be 
shut up in a small room. Last Sabbath the Methodists held their 
quarterly meeting in a grove two or three miles from here, and as 
there was no other preaching a great many were there. They had 
a “love feast,” preaching by their presiding elder, (very good) 
administered the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and invited all 
members in good standing of every evangelical church to partake, 
and then another sermon by the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy who has just 
returned from a tour to the east to raise money to build churches 
for his denomination in Kansas The day was pleasant and the 
services very interesting. 

We are enjoying a time of comparative peace and quiet, though 
the Missourians, Georgians, etc seem to hold a grudge against Man- 
hattan and threaten to destroy the town and arrest those who went 
down to Topeka, but we do not feel much in fear of them. Our field 
and garden look nicely and we get along with our house very well 
but slowly. 

What do you think of what I wrote father in my last letter home? 
I do not think I shall keep batch a great while in my new house I 
think it will be much pleasanter having a home, and so does——— 
somebody else. The more I know her the better I like her. I be- 
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lieve she is truly a good Christian and think that you and father 
would both love her if you knew her. 

I hope you will write often, we expect a letter from home every 
week. 

Love to Herbert and tell him he must write once in a while to his 
brothers in Kansas. Yours truly 
Mrs. Thomas P. Wells Thomas C. Wells 
Wakefield, R. I. 


My dear father, Juniata, Kanzas T. Aug 2d 1856 


I was very glad to get a letter from you last week, glad both for 
what was written and for the dft enclosed. 

You speak of your garden and say that you do not see that we 
have vegetables any earlier than you do. Our garden was planted 
very late, some of our neighbors had vegetables three or four weeks 
earlier than we. I plant in all this season about eleven acres; nine 
of it in western field corn, and an acre and a half is a garden planted 
with potatoes, sweet corn, beans, vines, etc, etc and Browning has 
about half an acre in one corner for a garden I keep no other 
stock at present than two horses, 1 cow and calf some hens and a 
dog, which last is almost indispensable here to keep off the prairie 
wolves from the chickens ete. 

We board not more than quarter of a mile from the eastern line 
of my claim. 

I hope Henry will be successful in finding business, and when he 
gets a good situation I hope he will stick to it long enough to do 
him some good Please remember me to Morton Sweet Much 
obliged for the papers that you sent. 

I find that it costs a great deal more to get started here than I 
supposed, and I shall have to raise yet more money than I have 
heretofore sent for. You may think that I could get along with 
less, but I will mention some of the principal items of expense which 
I have had and shall have to meet and then you may judge for 
yourself whether I can well get along with less. 

First our fare out here cost me full 

1 two horse wagon and harnesses in St Louis 

2 horses in Weston Mo 

Plow, harrow, cultivator, rifle, & necessary sundries stove, corn 
planter, crockery, corn for horses etc 

Second trip to Leavenworth for bal of things 


board since we have been here $6.00 per week 
It will cost me to finish my house at least 
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for my claim, due next Month 

must have a well dug and stoned up 

must build a barn this fall 

must pay for rails, stapes, etc to fence field 

must buy provisions some furniture etc, etc 
etc. etc. etc. to commence keeping house the amt of which I can- 
not estimate exactly but we shall be very prudent and get along 
with as little as possible until we have more means to do with. I 
have mentioned only some of the chief things for which I have to 
pay money and have not estimated largely in any case; everything 
costs more, here than in the east, except what we can raise our- 
selves, and be as prudent and careful as you will it must cost a good 
deal to make a fair start and live. In the east the yong man just 
begining life for himself finds very many things already done for 
him by those who have gone before him; but here the land alone is 
given to us we have every thing to do to make a home. I started 
from home with about $1050. and reed a dft from you for $132.97, I 
shall have to take pay for my old claim mostly in breaking prairie 
which I shall want done for another year. I suppose I shall receive 
from you when that stock is sold dfts to the amt of about $550. I 
suppose, also, that my stock in Prov has been sold and the proceeds 
applied to my note at Landholders Bank, if so, I would like to have 
you sell the remainder of my stock in L Bank and send me the pro- 
ceeds, after paying the balance of my not[e] there. With that I 
can, I think, get along very comfortably, I hope to raise enough corn 
this season to pay for my land when it comes into market and to- 
gether with what we can earn by our work support us comfortably 
until we can gather another crop. 

I would love dearly to see you out here and talk over my plans 
with you and would love to have you make us a visit—I might 
say mother and Herbert too—but suppose it would be useless to 
think of their coming. 

A very fine man living in our vicinity formerly from Wonsocket, 
R. I. is going east in a week or two after his wife and sister and will 
return as soon as possible. I think he would be perfectly willing to 
take charge of any dfts that you may want to send me and I would 
like to have you go up there and see him if you can, as he could give 
you more information about Kansas affairs and how I am geting 
along ete in an hour or two than I could by writing a week. I will 
write you when he is expecting to reach R. I. or give him a letter 
to you to drop in the P. O. when he gets there so that you may know 
when to go. His name is Ambrose Todd. 
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I have written in much haste, you will please excuse the unsightly 
appearance of the letter. 
Love to Mother, Herbert, and friends. 


Thos. P. Wells, esq. Yours truly 
Wakefield, R. I. Thomas C. Wells 


My dear Mother Juniata, Aug last, 1856 


We were so glad to receive a letter from you last Friday, dated 
Aug 10th. We received one from Henry a week or two ago and 
have not answered it yet-—we do not know where to direct. 

I feel almost ashamed to date most all of my letters to you on 
Sunday, but I get very little time to write during the week, and 
am obliged to remain at home half the day each Sabbath because, 
for fear of the cattle we dare not leave the corn, therefore I fre- 
quently take that time to write. 

So you think it “surprising news,” do you, that I am “really en- 
gaged” to be married? Did you think that I was going to remain a 
bachelor all my days, and live and improve my claim alone among 
these western wilds? If you did you are much mistaken, why I 
never thought of such a thing. 

To be sure I tried that way of living last summer, but ’twas only 
an experiment and an experiment tried of necessity and the result 
proved, to my mind at least, that “it is not good for man to be 
alone.” 

Were I in different circumstances I might, perhaps, have chosen 
a wife among my acquaintance in the east, but one who would have 
made a very pleasant companion for a man in an eastern village, in 
the midst of schools and churches and the comforts and conven- 
iences of civilization, might be poorly suited to endure the hard- 
ships and privations incident to a border life and illeontented withal. 

And now I suppose you would like to have me write you a “full 
description” of my lady—I will try and do the best I can, and first 
I will endeavor to answer your questions. 

She is the youngest of quite a large family of children, all of 
whom with the exception of herself continue to life, either married or 
single, near their native place not far from the centre of old Massa- 
chusetts. 

Her father is still living but she lost her mother when only eleven 
years of age I think her father and her brothers and sisters are in 
comfortable circumstances though not wealthy—I have not asked 
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and do not know the business of any of them. She is nearly as tall 
as myself and well proportioned, neither very light nor very dark 
complexion, and according to my notion very good looking. Her 
name is Eleanor S. Bemis. Your questions are answered. 

At an early age she lost her mother as I have informed you, her 
health was very poor until sixteen and for four years from that 
time she was employed in keeping house for her father consequently 
her advantages for obtaining an education have been very limited 
in comparison with those of most young ladies in New England, 
though I believe they have been well improved. She is a woman 
of good sense and good temper and I doubt not a Christian. She is 
a member of the Methodist E. Church 

She has no relations in Kansas but many friends. I can write 
no more about her at present as ‘tis about time for me to go to 
church, and send this letter to the P. O. 

We both are in good health. Theo. says he does not care much 
whether he goes home this fall or not but I think he would be much 
disapointed if he should be obliged to remain here though it may be 
best that he should. 

My love to all the friends and please write where Henry is, and 
write often as you can. Yours truly in haste 

T. C. Wells 


Dear parents Juniata, K. T. Sept 14/56 

We were very glad to get a letter from you last Friday, and to 
hear that you were well etc. 

We are and ought to be thankful that the mail continues to come 
quite regularly in these troublous times. I have no reason to think 
that we have not recd every letter that has been sent to us from 
home as yet—I have reed but one, however, from N. A. Reed, Jr. 
and no papers, and but one from Amos, both of which I have an- 
swered but it is probable that Amos left the west before his letter 
arrived at Hastings Min. the place to which it was directed. 

I will endeavor to write Nathan again soon and would write to 
Amos too did I know where to direct. Where is Henry now? We 
had a letter from him a week ago Friday written while he was in 
Beloit, Wis. 

You must not think too much of the newspaper accts of what 
the pro-slavery people are going to do in Kansas, or of what either 
party have done or are doing here very many of them have little 
foundation in fact; for instance, in the last N. Y. Tribune we saw 
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it stated that a large party of Southerners had been up in this part 
of Kansas, had a battle with the people of Reilley County near, 
Manhattan, were defeated, driven back, etc etc all of which is false, 
except that a party of armed Southerners did march up the Blue a 
few weeks ago and have returned without doing any damage that I 
have heard of. 

There have been several battles down below between the free 
State and pro slavery parties in which I believe the free State parties 
usually if not always came off conquorors, but our news from below 
is rather indefinite at present and we do not know exactly what is 
the state of things. It is said that our new Governor has come and 
is intending to enforce the bogus laws, which [he] or any other 
man cannot do, the people will not acknowledge them as binding on 
them and they will remain a dead letter do what they may. We 
that is Ella and myself are not prepared to leave Kansas yet. we 
still live in hope and believe that we shall soon see the end of these 
troubles—as soon as we get another President at least if not before; 
but should this state of [uncertainty?] continue still longer we 
would endeavor to seek some more peacable though we would not 
expect to find a more healthy or fertile, country. Really I did not 
think of being uncle to any body quite so soon, but I suppose it is 
so. I am afraid it will be quite a long time before little Susan will 
see her uncle Thomas, but she may see uncle Theodore this fall. 
Theodore is very impatient to hear your decision with respect to 
his coming home this fall. 

He ought to be somewhere—where he will be under authority! 
we get along pretty well together, generally, but once in a while he 
will get some foolish notion into his head which I can neither coax 
or reason out of him, for he is of just that age when young lads 
think that they know a little more about every thing than any one 
can tell them; but after all T. is a pretty good boy. 

You complain that I have written very little about my lady Ella, 
but really I was not aware that I had been so very silent, yet I 
should doubtless have written more if I had not had so much else 
to attend to and consequently but little time to write, and I would 
want considerable time to give a full description of her. But really 
I do not know what to write, I answered a lot of your questions 
about her a while ago and wrote much more besides. What shall I 
say now? 

Do not think that I have lost all my common sense (I trust I had 
a little though none to bost of.) since I have been in Kansas; and 
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that in my haste to get a wife I have engaged myself to one un- 
worthy of me or of whom after longer acquaintance I am ashamed 
Truly such is not the fact. The more I know of Ella—the better 
I become acquainted with her—the better I like her, yes the more 
I love her and am satisfied that she is just the woman to make me 
happy—to be, indeed, a help to me both in a temporal and spiritual 
sense. I surely have no reason to regret my choice and trust that 
I shall never have. I only wish that you could see her and get ac- 
quainted with her. I believe you both would love her and the more 
the better you knew her. I do not suppose that every one would like 
her, and I doubt not many would think me a foolish young man to 
choose a young lady for a wife without property or even a finished 
education, but I beg leave to be my own judge in such matters, and 
shall be satisfied if every body is not suited, so long as I believe 
that we are suited to each other. If Ella has not wealth, she has 
what is better an affectionate heart and good sound sense; and if 
her school education has been somewhat deficient, she has an in- 
dependent and energetic mind that knows how to think for itself 
and turn to good advantage the knowledge it does possess, and she 
has a home education that few of our eastern girls possess. 

Did father go to Woonsocket and see Mr. Todd? I really hope 
he did for he is well acquainted with Ella and has seen her folks in 
Mass. which I have not, and could give him more information in a 
conversation of a few minutes than I could in a dozen letters. He 
could tell also just how I am situated. I would rather give ten 
dollars than that father should not see him. It is strange that 
aunt Marian did not get her letter before I wrote her about affairs 
in particular at about the same time that I wrote you. 

In seeking some business by which he can pay his own way Henry 
has done just as I would have done myself, only I think I should 
never have attempted any other way at first. I really hope he will 
be successfull. 

It is very dry here now, we have had but very little rain for a 
long time I have just had a well dug and stoned up near my 
house—an excellent time now it has been so long dry—and have 
seven feet of very good water in it. I think it will not dry up very 
soon. This the worst month for sickness here, in the whole year 
very many have bilious fevers and fever and ague in verious forms. 
Theodore continues well, and I am well too. I had a little chill 
about ten days ago, but my health has been very good throughout 
the whole summer. 
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Excuse the blots on the first page I do not know how they came 
there. 
Mr. Thomas P. Wells, Yours truly 

Wakefield, R. I. Thomas C Wells 
I send you two flowers that Ella pressed; the larger one is called the 
“devil’s shoe string” on acc’t of its long tough roots which are 
troublesome in plowing 


(To be continued in the August Quarterly) 





Ferries in Kansas 


PART IX—ARKANSAS RIVER—CONCLUDED 
Georce A. Roor 


HE next ferry location upstream was near Salt City, Cowley 

county, between seven and eight miles from Arkansas City. 
On June 12, 1871, the Salt Springs Ferry Co. was chartered, its in- 
corporators including C. R. Sipes, William Wright, W. J. Walpole, 
M. J. Martin and E. A. Fish. This company was capitalized at 
$200, with shares at $10 each. The principal office of the company 
was at Arkansas City, and the company proposed to operate a ferry 
on the river at the N. W. 4% S. 8, T. 34, R.3 W. This corporation 
was to exist for ten years, the charter being filed with the secretary 
of state June 17, 1871. 

Mr. Walpole received a license from Cowley county to operate a 
ferry at Salt Springs (now Geuda Springs) four miles north and five 
miles west of Arkansas City on August 22, 1871. Evidently Walpole 
did not operate for any length of time, as John Murray was given 
a license to operate at Salt Springs on August 22, 1872. Ferry 
charges were usually the same as established for the Thomas Night 
ferry which were: Two-horse team and wagon, 75 cents. One- 
horse team, 50 cents. Horse and buggy, 25 cents. One horse, 15 
cents. Footman, 10 cents. Loose horses and cattle, 15 cents. Sheep 
and hogs, 5 cents each.*® 

In the Geuda Springs News of June 15, 1933, George M. Briggs 
related some of his experiences, and mentioned a ferry operated by 
a John Conley over the Arkansas at a point nearly a mile east of 
Geuda Springs about the year 1874, when a bridge was completed 
at this place. 

During the flood in the river on May 20, 1877, bridges at Arkan- 
sas City, El Paso and Wichita were carried away. A similar con- 
dition must have occurred at Salt City the same year, for the Oxford 
Independent of September 6, stated that “a flat boat is being con- 
structed upon the west side of the river and will be sent to Salt City, 
where it will be used in the absence of a bridge.” 

Just how early this ferry went into operation has not been learned. 
However, the Traveler early in October, 1877, stated that it “is well 


45. Corporations, v. 8, p. 368. 
46. Letter of Bert Moore, office of county clerk, Winfield, to author, January 9, 1936. 
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patronized and meets the favor of every one.” In the issue of 
October 21, the following complimentary notice was printed: 

In another column will be seen the advertisement of the Salt City ferry 
offering to cross parties at any time of night or day for the small sum of 
twenty-five cents. The route by the way of Salt City is a good one, and 
generally favored by freighters going to the Indian agencies in the territory. 

The advertisement follows: 

Satt Crry Ferry—This ferry is located on one of the best crossing points 
on the Arkansas river, within one mile from Salt City, and on the most direct 
route to Caldwell and the Indian agencies. Teams or horsemen taken across 
at any hour of the day or night. Good shelter for stock and ample accom- 
modations for travelers at the city. 

This ferry must have operated for a number of years at this loca- 
tion, and is shown in Edwards’ Atlas of Cowley County, 1882. The 
following are the last mentions of this enterprise we have located: 
“A ferryboat is to be placed on the Arkansas east of Salt City. Wm. 
Berkey has the contract for constructing it.”—Arkansas City Trav- 
eler, August 29, 1877. “The boat formerly used as a ferry at Salt 
City will be loaded with wheat and floated down the river to Little 
Rock.”—Sumner County Press, Wellington, July 25, 1878. 

The next point above Salt City where a ferry operated was at the 
town of Oxford, about five miles distant. This town was settled in 
the fall of 1870, and was first known as Napawalla or Neptawa, for 
an Osage chief.*” 

Locally, Oxford was known as “Big Cottonwood Crossing,” no 
doubt from the large trees bordering the river at this point. The 
name was changed in 1871 to Oxford. One of the first conveyances 
for crossing the river there was a rude dug-out or skiff, about four- 
teen feet long, fashioned from white ash, made about 1871 by John 
and Lafe Binkley and A. Morrill. The Binkley brothers operated 
the first store opened in the town, and the boat was probably a 
convenience for patrons who lived on the opposite side of the river 
before the ferry was put in operation.** 

On July 1, 1871, the Oxford Ferry Co. was organized, T. J. Bar- 
ton, E. S. Tonance, W. M. Boyer, J. H. Nyton and J. M. Patterson 
being incorporators. The capital stock of this enterprise was listed 
at $3,000, with shares $50 each. The principal place of business 
evidently had not been decided on at the time of incorporation, as 
the charter stated it would be at any point in the state of Kansas 
as best suited the convenience of the directors. T. J. Barton, Wil- 


47. Oxford Weekly, 1880 or 1881. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1507. 
48. Andreas, op. cit., pp. 1495, 1507. 
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liam Barton and I. T. Confan, of Belle Plaine, and J. Romine and 
R. Walker, of Oxford, were named as directors for the first year. 
This charter was filed with the secretary of state July 5, 1871.* 
It will be seen that the company did not give any specific location 
for the ferry, and may not have operated one. 

Just sixteen days later the Oxford Ferry and Bridge Co. was 
organized, the incorporators being O. E. Kimball, John G. David, 
Charles Tilton, John Dunlap and Thomas M. Moss. This company 
had a capital stock of $50,000, with shares at $100 each. The princi- 
pal place of business of the new company was at Oxford, and its 
ferry was to be located at or near the crossing of the state road lead- 
ing from Labette City, Labette county, to Meridian, Sumner county, 
at or near the south line of S. 12, T. 32, R. 2 E. of the Sixth P. M., 
the west landing adjoining the townsite. This charter was filed with 
the secretary of state July 21, 1871.°° 

This company obtained a license from Cowley county on July 16, 
1871, and operated the ferry about a year.™! 

The following pertains to the ferry at this point and gives a good 
idea of the volume of travel that came to the ferry in the early 
days: “Mr. A. J. Keeley, the ferryman, informed the editor that 
on Monday (July 15) he had ferried over the river twenty-two 
two-horse teams, eighteen horsemen, fourteen footmen, four buggies, 
two four-horse teams and nineteen head of loose stock.” 5? 

During 1872 a toll bridge built at this point supplanted the ferry. 
Toll rates were 35 cents for two-horse team, Winfield charging 50 
cents for a similar service. This bridge, as well as every other one 
in the county was destroyed by the big flood of 1877. 

Several years later another ferry was started at this point. A 
neighboring paper mentioning the new enterprise said that “the 
ferry boat at Oxford tipped up and put one man in the river.” A 
subsequent item from the same source reported the ferryboat as 
doing a fine business crossing freight and passengers.** 

This ferry was supplanted by a pontoon bridge, which was in 
running order late in 1877 or early in 1878. An item in the Oxford 
Independent, copied in the Arkansas City Traveler, of January 23, 
1878, said: 


The new pontoon bridge is now in place and proves to be a great success. 


49. Corporations, v. 8, p. 412. 
60. Ibid., p. 485. 
51. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Cowley county, 1871. 


52. Oxford Weekly Press, July 17, 1872; republished in Monitor-Press, Wellington, July 
17, 1912. 


63. Arkansas City Traveler, June 6, 27, 1877. 
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The crossing of the Arkansas at this place was never better or safer in our 
most prosperous days. 

The pontoons, five in number, are safely anchored, and stayed by strong 
guy ropes, and the intervening spaces covered by portable but broad, safe 
bridges, with bannisters running the entire length. 

Why can’t we do the same thing at this place? 

This bridge had scarcely been gotten into usable shape when a 
sudden rise in the river tore it loose and broke it up, crossing being 
suspended for about a year.5* Apparently nothing was done to 
remedy the situation until early in 1879. On January 30 the Arkan- 
sas River Bridge and Ferry Co. was incorporated, its promoters 
being John Murphy, Angus Carroll, Clark Scott, John F. Coldwell 
and William Sherburne. This organization was capitalized for 
$5,000, with shares of $100 each. The principal place of business 
was at Oxford and the charter was for twenty years. The com- 
pany proposed the construction and maintenance of a toll bridge and 
ferry across the Arkansas river at Oxford, at a point on the river 
within a distance of 200 feet south of the site of the bridge erected 
by the Oxford Bridge and Ferry Co. in the year 1872. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state January 31, 1879." 

The last mention we have located concerning a ferry at Oxford 
is in 1881, the Oxford Weekly of March 11 stating: “Mr. Richard- 
son sailed through town last Saturday on the ferryboat on wheels, 
with the stars and stripes flying, and safely launched the same at its 
old moorings. Mr. R. generally accomplishes what he undertakes.” 

A new concrete bridge 575 feet long, with seven spans of 77 feet 
each, was completed just east of Oxford and dedicated on June 20, 
1930, with Gov. Clyde M. Reed, as the principal speaker. The 
bridge cost $55,000. It was erected on the site of the old ferry land- 
ing of 1871, and appropriately marks U. 8S. Highway No. 130. At 
the christening it was planned to use a bottle of wine for this time- 
honored ceremony, but as the sheriff declined to furnish anything 
more potent, a bottle of water was used instead. 

The next ferry up-river was in the vicinity of the town of Nin- 
nescah. On February 21, 1871, the Arkansas and Ninnescah Ferry 
was chartered, the incorporators being Silas Rain, Marion McCoy, 
E. H. Prentice, John A. Henry, and Mahlon Barr. This company 
was capitalized at $2,000, with shares $50 each. It was proposed 
to operate a ferry across the Arkansas river at any point desired 
between the mouths of the Ninnescah river and Cowskin creek, 


54. Ibid., February 20, 1878. 
55. Corporations, v. 9, pp. 326-828. 
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their principal office to be at any point within the limits of the state 
of Kansas as best suited the convenience of the board of directors. 
Directors chosen for the first year were T. J. Barton, William 
Barton, James Hamilton, George Hamilton and Walter Smith, all 
of Augusta. There is some doubt whether this ferry ever operated, 
the charter probably having been secured for speculative purposes. 

Just one week later, March 1, 1871, the Ninnescah Ferry Co. was 
chartered by L. B. Wansley (Wamsley?), Ernest Palmer, R. C. 
Gordon, Burr Mosier and C. M. Kellogg. The principal office of 
the company was at a point opposite the town of Ninnescah, and its 
purpose was to operate a ferry across the Arkansas river above the 
mouth of the Ninnescah river, and extending four miles in Sumner 
county. Capital stock of the enterprise was $500, divided into five 
shares. This charter was filed with the secretary of state March 5, 
1871.57 No further history of this enterprise has been located. 

The first ferry across the Arkansas river in present Sumner county 
was started January 25, 1871, by David Richards. It was located 
at a point opposite present Belle Plaine, on 8. 35, T. 30, R. 1 E.* 
Just how long this enterprise functioned we have not discovered. 

El] Paso, now Derby, about five miles north of the Sumner- 
Sedgwick county line was the next point to have a ferry. This town 
was started in the fall of 1870 by John Haufbauer and J. Hont 
Minnich, and during the spring of 1871 they operated a ferry, having 
been granted a license for that purpose on March 4. They were 
required to file a $1,000 bond for the ferry privilege and pay a $10 
license fee to the county.*® At a meeting of the board of commis- 
sioners on April 7, 1871, the following ferriage rates were established: 

For one span of horses and loaded wagon, 75 cents; each additional span 
15 cents; one span of horses and empty wagon or other vehicle, 50 cents; 
horse and rider, 25 cents; each foot passenger, 20 cents; two yoke of oxen and 
loaded wagon, $1.00; each additional yoke, 20 cents.6° 

There appears to have been very little water in the Arkansas’ 
channel during 1871, but this ferry operated up to 1873, when a toll 
bridge was built by the El Paso Bridge Co. The structure was 
ready for traffic by July 7, the county commissioners approving 
the following schedule of toll rates: 


For wagon and two horses, or one yoke of oxen, 25 cents, for each additional 
or ox 10 cents. For horsemen 10 cents. For footmen, 5 cents. For 


. Ibid., v. 3, p. 171. 
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loose cattle or horses, per head, 5 cents. For loose cattle, hogs and sheep, 2% 
cents per head.®1 

During the flood of 1877, this bridge was washed away. A new 
bridge was completed during the winter of 1879-1880.* 

Wichita was the next point up the river to have a ferry. During 
the special session of the legislature of 1860 a bill was introduced 
in the council to establish a ferry across the Arkansas at a point 
near the mouth of the Little Arkansas. Samuel F. Wright, John 
Sharkey, John McShane, H. Harrison Updegraff, John Frame and 
their associates were to have exclusive right and privilege of main- 
taining and keeping a ferry at that point for a term of twenty years, 
no other company being permitted to operate within four miles of 
the point selected. This ferry franchise was no doubt obtained for 
speculative purposes, for “section 2” of the act specified that the 
company should have five years from the date of the passage of the 
act, or sooner if the interests of the traveling public required it, to 
keep and maintain a good boat or boats, sufficient to cross the 
traveling public in a reasonable time; failure to do so would forfeit 
the charter. It was provided that in case of accident they should 
have time to replace or repair their boats. Neither Sedgwick county 
nor Wichita had yet been organized and the act provided that the 
county board nearest the ferry should fix toll rates, etc. The bill 
was introduced in the council by Senator Updegraff and passed that 
body on February 6. It was messaged to the house of representa- 
tives that afternoon and was referred to committee. In time it was 
referred back to the house without amendment, for passage, but for 
some unexplained reason the measure received no further considera- 
tion from that body. 

A recent history of early Wichita states that records of the govern- 
ment survey of June 28, 1867, mention a ferry and ford across the 
river between present First and Second streets. This survey locates 
the east bank of the river where the present Missouri Pacific depot 
is now located. The Arkansas river that year was said to be bank 
full all season. Indians who had occasion to cross ferried their 
families over in “tubs” fashioned of a single buffalo hide, and swam 
their horses. Those “tubs” were probably the “bull” boats, much in 
vogue in early days on western streams where buffalo were plenti- 
ful. 

61. Ibid., p. 186. 
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On March 6, 1868, a company composed of E. P. Bancroft, B. O. 
Carr, M. Greenway and James R. Mead, organized the Arkansas 
River Bridge and Ferry Co., with a capital stock of $20,000, divided 
into shares of $100 each. The company proposed to operate bridges 
and ferries across the Arkansas river at any and all points within 
the boundaries of Sedgwick county. Their charter was filed with 
the secretary of state March 16, 1868. 

This probably was the first ferry that operated at Wichita, and 
Greenway was the individual who ran the boat for the company. 
L. C. Fouquet, of Chandler, Okla., an early resident of Wichita, has 
the following to say of Greenway in an article published in the 
Humboldt Union of July 5, 1934: 


Greenway was a friesky, funny entertaining fellow. I could tell you of 
how at one time while entertaining a crowd at F. Shattner’s saloon, butcher 
knife in one hand, singing a combination of war and scalping songs and danc- 
ing, he, with a ferocious face at its finishing part, scared them pretty bad. 
(Me too.) I was watching from behind the spectators and as he was somewhat 
under the influence of liquor and was getting apparently more ferocious in the 
way of handling that butcher or scalping knife most of them realized that he 
was now crazy and was likely to at once put the knife into use. He started 
on one, but one of the cowboys quickly got on the floor behind him and 
pulled one of his feet which caused him to fall down. He got up in a ferocious 
rage, and somehow managed to get out of doors. I did too and run clear out 
of danger, booh . . . I never tried to find out how they managed to quiet 
him. However, he always was a nice friendly fellow to me and others when 
sober. But he always had a bottle with him. Perhaps you might say, how did 
you know. Well, he was the owner of the ferry boat and I run it for 
him. . . . Ona beautiful Sunday he came up the river in his little canoe, 
perhaps to see how I was getting along. But everything was at a standstill. 
So he invited me to take a ride with him in his little thing which he rowed 
from one side with a peculiar oar. 

Me, particularly adventurous, was tickled to accept the chance of getting 
an Indian ride. As I got in he had a most friendly and pleased smile. He 
pulled a bottle out of his coat pocket and offered me a drink. I drank a little 
and he took a big one. Oh, he was happy. He started to row and sing at the 
same time. It was a wonder to me how he could run that little boat so 
straight from only one side. We had got at what I guessed to be one mile when 
he stopped and turned it around so as to go back to the ferry. Then he 
dropped the oar, got his bottle and most politely handed it to me, after taking 
the cork out. Oh, but I didn’t want any more. But as in France it is very 
unmannerly to refuse, I took it and let on that I was taking several swallows. 
He received the bottle and ho how he did drink. He was having a happy 
time, becoming real gay, and singing in English and sometime in Indian. Then 
he once more dropped the oar and he again took a drink. I was surprised and 
glad that he forgot to pass it to me. We finally got close to the ferry but he 
stopped in mid water, took another drink and then again took hold of the 
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oar, and as I remembered of his doings in the saloon I was glad to think that 
we'd go to the landing, but instead of using it he dropped it and again started 
singing in English, then in Indian. He didn’t sing any scalping songs as at 
the saloon. I enjoyed his gay face and Indian song until he had a finish to it 
with a sound like Aihai Gah Aihahhah. He had placed one hand on each side 
of the canoe when he said Aihai Gah. He would push on the left side and 
hallowed Aihai Gah, he would push on the right side, which made it swing up 
and down, up and down and getting worse. Oh, gee, I realized that it would 
soon turn over. And that, though I had crossed the Atlantic ocean several 
times without fear, I never knew how to swim, I sure got scared. And I knew 
from what he had done in the saloon that to scare a white man was his hobby. 
But I didn’t let on that I was. Although my following words gave him a be- 
ginning touch of enjoyment. I shouted, oh, say, you are going to turn it over. 
With a most pleased face and words he answered, oh, what of it? Then I 
shouted hay, hay, hay. But you have your Sunday clothes on. He at once 
stopped with a sigh, and said, oh, I forgot. Then he pulled the bottle out of 
his pocket, handed it to me saying. Oh, you dear boy, take a drink. And I 
took a little bit, and oh goody we finally landed. 


Victor Murdock, in the Wichita Evening Eagle, of November 17, 
1932, gave the recollections of S. L. Dunkin, and had the following 
to say of the old Wichita ferry: 


The river at Wichita was once very wide, carried a lot of water and was 
measurably free from “islands.” The eastern end of the ferry was somewhere 
east of the Broadview hotel of this day. Incidentally the first plat of this 
addition shows the present corner of Waco and Douglas as nonexistent. It 
was river bank then. The western end of the ferry was north of the present 
Midland station. On each bank was a wooden tower and from tower to tower 
stretched rope. The raft was attached to this trolley rope by two ropes, these 
ropes equipped with wheels. The raft had no power. It crossed and recrossed 
the stream by a manipulation of the current of water. Going from east to 
west the rope on the west side of the craft was slackened, and going from west 
to east this rope was tightened and the rope on the east end of the raft slack- 
ened. The force of the current did the rest in either trip. 

The ferry went into operation May, 1871, to pick up trade incident to the 
spring rise. The fare was 10 cents for foot passengers, 50 cents for one team 
and an unloaded wagon; one dollar for one team and loaded wagon. 

Now a year later the ferry was no more. For in the fall of 1871 work had 
begun on the bridge at this point and the bridge was in use in the spring of 
1872. 

The bridge was a long one, had nine spans. The approach on the east bank 
was 125 feet; the one on the west was 75 feet. The material for the bridge 
came from St. Joe., Mo., and by December, 1871, the work was taking shape. 

The bridge charged a toll for crossing. It ended the ferry business as soon 
as it went into operation. 


If the ferry business was as good in 1870 as the prices for ferriage, 
operators must have been able to “clean up” handsomely. Com- 
missioners’ records recite: 
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At a special meeting of the board of county commissioners held at Wichita, 
June 13th, A. D. 1870, the rates of toll for the Arkansas ferry were fixed for 
crossing—footmen each 20c. For man and horse, 40c. For two-horse team, 
75c. For four-horse team, $1.50. For freighting teams, $5. . . . Ordered 
that the license fee for the Arkansas Ferry be fixed at $10 per year and clerk 
issue license therefor. Board adjourned. J. M. Steele, clerk. C.S. Roe, Dpty. 
Co. Clerk.8¢ 

The next mention of the Wichita Ferry in commissioners’ pro- 
ceedings was on July 1, 1872, when W. A. Sayles was granted a 
license on payment of $10 for a year’s privilege.** 

The first move for bridges within Sedgwick county was taken by 
the board of county commissioners at a meeting held on November 
11, 1870, when— 

It was ordered that a special election be held on the first Tuesday in April, 
1871, at which the following questions shall be submitted to the people. Shall 
the county commissioners be authorized to issue county bonds for the purpose 
of building bridges. $1500 to build a bridge across the Little Arkansas river 
on the township line between Ranges 24 and 25, Range 1 West. $500 to build 
a bridge across Chisholm creek on the section line east through Section 22, 
Township 27. $500 to build a bridge across Spring creek on the quarter sec- 
tion line running East through Sec. 13, Towns. 29, Range 1 East. . . . J.M. 
Steele, Co. Clerk per Fred Schattner, clerk. N. A. English, Chairman Board 
Co. Comm. 

On March 4, 1871, Fred A. Sowers, county clerk, recorded that 
the commissioners “Ordered the publication of a notice calling a 
vote for the issuing of bonds to build bridges in the sum of $3,000. 
$1,500 for bridge over Little Arkansas; $500 for bridge over Chis- 
holm creek and $500 for bridge over Spring creek.” ® 

Within the limits of Wichita, the first bridge to span the Arkan- 
sas was a toll bridge on the line of Douglas avenue, erected by pri- 
vate enterprise, William Griffenstein, N. A. English, James R. 
Mead, Nelson McClees and Charles Gilbert being its projectors. 
This was a combination of wood and iron, and had eight spans of 
100 feet each, with a 16-foot roadway and a toll house at each end. 
The bridge had stone piers and abutments resting on foundations of 
piling driven deep into the river bed. The contract price of the 
structure was $29,000. It had been said the company was short of 
cash when the bridge was opened for traffic, June 12, 1872, and that 
they traded in some town lots in part payment. Just five days be- 
fore the bridge was opened the board of county commissioners 
adopted the following rates of toll: 

. “Commissioners’ Journal,” Sedgwick county, Book A, p. 2. 
. Ibid., p. 12. 
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Two-horse or mule team and wagon, 50 cents. Each additional team, 10 
cents. Four-horse or mule team and wagon, 75 cents. Six-horse or mule team 
and wagon, $1. One horse or mule with buggy, 25 cents. One yoke of oxen 
and wagon, 50 cents. Each additional yoke, 10 cents. “Two” or “Three” 
yoke of oxen and wagon, 75 cents. “Five” or “Six” yoke of oxen and wagon, 
$1.25. Empty wagon, (extra) 25 cents. Loaded wagon, (extra) 50 cents. 
Lead horse or mule, 10 cents. Horse-man, 15 cents. Footman, 5 cents. Cattle 
per head, 5 cents. Sheep and hogs, per head, 2 cents. No charge shall be 
made for team recrossing same day.7° 

By the latter part of 1874 there was a growing sentiment in favor 
of making this a free bridge. At a meeting of the county commis- 
sioners, on December 12, that year, it was ordered that a donation 
of one thousand dollars be granted to the Wichita Bridge Co., upon 
condition that the bridge be made free within a period of three 
months. At this same time an election was ordered by the com- 
missioners to be held February 6, 1877, in order to purchase the 
bridge.™* This met with popular approval and the bridge was taken 
over, the county paying $6,400.72 

Wichita did not have many early-day roads. Several trails en- 
tered the county before its organization in 1870. One of these 
branched off from the Osage or Black Dog trail in Chautauqua 
county, turned northwest, crossing the southwest corner of Butler 
county and the northeast corner of Sedgwick county a few miles 
east of old Camp Beecher, site of present Wichita. Another road 
or trail ran from Fort Harker, southeast through Wichita, and down 
the east side of the Arkansas river, to Fort Gibson, in the Indian 
territory. The Chisholm cattle trail ran north from the Indian terri- 
tory and ended at Wichita. This trail was later extended from 
Wichita to Abilene by Joseph G. McCoy, where McCoy had per- 
suaded a number of large Texas cattlemen to drive their cattle for 
shipment east over the Kansas Pacific railroad. In 1869 a state 
road running from Humboldt to Wichita was established by the 
legislature. This road was 112 miles in length, and ran through 
Allen, Woodson, Greenwood, Butler and Sedgwick counties. In 
1871 another state road was provided for by the legislature, to run 
from Solomon City to Wichita. This road, seventy-five miles long, 
ran through Dickinson, Saline, McPherson, Marion, and Sedgwick 
counties.* That same year a petition was presented to the board 
of county commissioners for a road running from the south line of 
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the county to a point on the Arkansas river opposite the Wichita 
ferry. Messrs. 8S. K. Davis, 8. Mann and A. 8. Dodge were ap- 
pointed as viewers, and their report was accepted and the road 
ordered.”5 

The next mention of a ferry above Wichita was in the vicinity 
of the Cimarron crossing of the Arkansas, in present Gray county. 
An early writer mentions that the river at this point in times of 
freshets was crossed by means of a rope ferry, the boat or scow 
being a wagon bed rendered watertight by being covered with 
skins.*¢ 

The westernmost ferry on the Arkansas within limits of present 
Kansas was at Pierceville, on the line of the old Santa Fé trail. 
This point was a post office as early as 1873, being located then in 
old Sequoyah county—later Finney county. This point is in the 
eastern edge of the county, on S. 13, T. 25, R. 31 W. A road crossed 
the river here, ran parallel with the river westward a few miles, 
thence across the sand hills to the southwest.77 This ferry was 
started in 1879 and was operated till about the fall of 1886. The 
following is from Leola Howard Blanchard’s Conquest of the South- 
west, pp. 198-199: 

The Barton Brothers operated a ferry during those years [1879-1886], which 
made it possible for people south of the river to trade at Pierceville. They 
could haul a lIcad of four tons and made trips whenever teams and wagons 
appeared on the opposite bank and hailed the ferry. They used a saddle horse 
to pull away from the bank, by tying a rope to the saddle horn. Once out in 
the current, a sail was hoisted and it didn’t take much paddling to get the 
boat across. The fall of ’86 they started across with five tons of coal, there 
was a strong wind blowing, and in spite of its big load the boat was carried 
along at a rapid rate. The sail was dropped as usual when within thirty feet 
of the bank, but the boat refused to stop, and shot clear over the bank, 
wrecking it beyond repair. 

During the session of the Territorial Legislature of 1860 several 
bills were introduced for the establishment of ferries on the river 
close to the mountains, in territory then Kansas but now Colorado. 
One of these provided for a ferry at the mouth of the Fountain 
Qui Bouille, and the other at the town of Huerfano. The projectors 
of this last-named enterprise were to have the power to charge such 
rates of toll as might be prescribed by the tribunal transacting busi- 
ness for Arapahoe county, Kansas.** No further history of this 
enterprise has been located. 

75. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Sedgwick county, Book A, p. 14. 
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Labor Problems in the Second Year of 


Governor Martin’s Administration 
Dorotuy LEIBsENGoopD 


HE year 1886 was a period of great labor unrest in Kansas as 
well as the United States as a whole. It saw the inauguration 
of many unsuccessful strikes, boycotts, and agitations by the 
Knights of Labor, which marked the beginning of the decline of that 
order. In presenting the labor problems of Kansas for this year the 
purely local strikes will be reviewed, then the Gould Southwestern 
strike which affected not only Kansas but Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Illinois, and finally the effect of this strike in Kansas, partic- 
ularly in the gubernatorial campaign of that year and upon the 
legislation of 1887. 

Purely local strikes were few and unimportant. The most serious 
probably was the strike at the Kansas City Smelting and Refining 
Co. at Argentine. This establishment engaged in the business of 
refining lead and silver ores, receiving supplies principally from 
Colorado, and employed in the neighborhood of two hundred men.! 

On May 15, 1886, the employees struck, demanding a reduction 
of hours from twelve to eight with no decrease in pay. As the 
nature of the employment required day and night work this meant 
the substitution of three shifts for two, or an increase in the working 
force of thirty-three and one third percent. Among other grievances 
was the imposition of a hospital tax of one dollar a month. 

Sheriff James Ferguson of Wyandotte county went to Argentine 
early the morning of the fifteenth and placed a strong guard of 
deputy sheriffs so that every portion of the property was protected.® 
On the night of May 17 twenty men were sent from Kansas City, 
at the expense of the smelting works, to stand guard over the prem- 
ises.4 The next day F. H. Betton, commissioner of labor statis- 
tics, went to Argentine in response to a telegram, and held con- 
ferences with both parties.5 

The men claimed that the labor was severe, unhealthy and ex- 
hausting, and that twelve hours was longer than men ought or should 
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be required to work, and longer than they were able to work for 
any considerable length of time and retain their health. Concern- 
ing the hospital tax the men said that the company had no hospital 
and that in case of sickness it was difficult to secure the company 
physician, as he resided in Kansas City. In many instances they 
were forced to employ a physician at their own expense. When a 
man was “leaded,” as they termed a disease often incidental to 
smelting work, he had no time to send to Kansas City for a doctor, 
but needed relief at once. On general principles they preferred to 
select their own doctor, and to pay him themselves. They also 
claimed that in some instances a double tax, or two dollars, was ex- 
pected as the hospital fee for one month.® 

H. A. Meyer, president of the smelting company was in Mexico 
at the time of the strike.? A. F. Snyder, the superintendent, stated 
that the business was run on a very close margin and would not 
justify the large increase in wages. He said he would have been 
willing, had the men continued at work, to substitute three shifts 
for two, if the men had agreed to scale their wages to eight hours. 
Since they had abandoned the works and subjected the company to 
great loss and inconvenience he would refuse to grant any conces- 
sions whatever, for he had given the men ample time to return and 
they had failed to do so. He would not reémploy them at all, but 
if any of them wanted to go to work they would have to apply in- 
dividually to the foreman as any other new man would have to do. 
If the foreman needed more men and saw fit to employ them he 
might do so. The superintendent admitted that the work was hard 
and the hours long, and that in some cases it was also unhealthy, 
but he thought that the men who abstained from liquor were in no 
great danger from lead poison. Concerning the hospital tax, he said 
that when the company first established their works at Argentine 
the nearest physicians were at Kansas City. He did not think the 
fee was excessive since it was virtually a guarantee to pay a man’s 
medical attendance, or to insure such attendance if needed, for 
twelve dollars a year. Since there were now plenty of physicians 
living in Argentine he did not know but that he would favor the 
abolishment of the hospital tax, but he could promise only to sub- 
mit the matter to the president of the company.® 

After a lengthy conference between Mr. Betton and the strikers, 
the strike was declared off. The strikers returned to work on the 

6. Kansas Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Second Annual Report (1886). 
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old basis, excepting the ringleaders, whom the company refused to 
take back. Armed guards, hired by the company to protect its 
property, continued on duty several days. The wages paid at the 
time of the strike were generally one dollar and thirty-five cents to 
one dollar and fifty cents per day, very little skilled labor being 
required. Labor Commissioner Betton seemed to think that if the 
workers had understood the arbitration law passed by the legis- 
lature in 1886 the strike might have been avoided.’® 

A so-called strike or suspension of work, lasting about three 
weeks, took place in the coal mines at Osage City, Scranton, Peter- 
ton, and Burlingame, in Osage county, starting September 14, 1886, 
because of the refusal of the operators to pay the usual advance, 
on September 1, of one cent a bushel.11 The Osage miners’ delegate 
convention had met at Burlingame, September 10, and while in 
session decided that the miners of Osage county should ask for the 
advance, to commence September 15. If the operators refused the 
miners were to suspend work.!?_ The mine operators failed to accede 
to the demands of the miners, and they left their work September 14. 

The operators felt they were unable to give the increase because 
of the competition of coal companies outside of Osage county. Com- 
petition had been great on coal hauled long distances, from Wyoming 
territory, eastern Iowa, Illinois, and Colorado, on which a very low 
freight rate was charged by the railroads. Southern Kansas coal, 
too, was competing with Osage county coal in Topeka and Emporia. 
Southern Kansas railroads seem to have given their coal men better 
rates than the mine operators of Osage county could obtain from 
the Santa Fé. The operators found that the market, which had been 
taken by foreign coals, would not react in favor of Osage county 
coal quickly enough to enable them to raise the price sufliciently to 
comply with the demands of the miners.’ 

The people of Osage county thought the strike was inopportune, 
since hundreds of miners had not earned enough during the summer 
to support their families, and also because at that time there was 
not much demand for coal, and the companies could afford to let 
the mines lay idle for a time.* The Osage City Free Press blamed 
the railroad companies for the trouble. It thought that a settlement 

9. The Kansas Democrat, Topeka, May 20, 1886. 
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could be reached between the operators and miners if the railroads 
were compelled to confine themselves exclusively to the business of 
hauling freight and passengers.® 

The several companies posted notices that they would give one 
half cent more per bushel on October first, and one half cent more 
per bushel on November first, so that the price of mining would be 
six and one half and seven cents per bushel respectively.1° Many 
of the miners seemed not to care whether they worked, for they 
felt that at the prices they were not able to make a living. How- 
ever, they finally accepted the terms of the company and went to 
work at the wages stated above.1? 


Tue GouLp SOUTHWESTERN STRIKE 


The Southwestern strike of 1886 was begun at Marshall, Texas, 
March 1, by the men in the Texas and Pacific shops.’* The reason 
given was the discharge of C. A. Hall, foreman of the woodworkers 
of the Texas and Pacific car shops at Marshall.’® It is alleged that 
he had secured a leave of absence from his immediate superior to 
attend a four-day convention of District Assembly 101 of the 
Knights of Labor, which met at Marshall February 15. At noon of 


the last day he returned to work but was discharged that evening 
for being absent without leave. The local committee demanded his 
reinstatement and the company refused. The executive board again 
asked for reinstatement and threatened in case of refusal to call out 
all the men on the Gould system.” Ex-Governor J. C. Brown, one 
of the receivers of the Texas and Pacific, said that Hall was in- 
competent, that he had obtained leave from the master mechanic to 
be absent only three hours, and that he was absent three or four 
days without further permission." On March 6 the employees of the 
Missouri Pacific were called out.?? 

Prior to this, as early as January, the executive committee of 
District Assembly 101, Knights of Labor, had been authorized to 
order a strike. At that time Martin Irons, district master workman, 
issued a circular to the locals of that assembly asking if they would 
sustain the executive board in demanding $1.50 a day minimum for 
unskilled labor and the recognition of the employees as Knights of 
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Labor.?* Ex-Governor Brown said that this refusal of the receivers 
to sign an agreement recognizing the employees as Knights of Labor 
was the sole cause of the subsequent strike, and that any other 
allegation of cause was an afterthought.** 

On March 16 Vice-President H. M. Hoxie of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway received a letter from Martin Irons asking him to meet a 
committee of Knights of Labor to confer in regard to difficulties that 
existed between the employees and the railroad companies composing 
the Gould Southwestern system.”> Hoxie replied that he could not 
see that a meeting with a committee could adjust the trouble since 
the cause for the strike was the discharge of C. A. Hall by the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Co., a road which was not under his control but 
in the hands of a receiver. He added that the action taken by their 
late employees had so reduced the traffic that they soon would not 
require as many men in the shops as before. On March 18 Grand 
Master Workman T. V. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, arrived 
in Kansas City for a conference with delegates from five districts.?* 
He telegraphed Mr. Hoxie for a conference but was refused.”* 

Frank H. Betton, commissioner of Labor for Kansas, telegraphed 
to Martin Irons on March 15 asking if the services of the governors 
of Missouri and Kansas could not be invoked as mediators to settle 
the differences between the company and its employees.”® Irons re- 
plied that he would be pleased to have the two governors act as 
mediators.*° On March 19 the two governors met at Kansas City 
and after a conference with strike leaders suggested that the Mis- 
souri Pacific continue the agreement made with the management of 
the road on March 15, 1885. This was to restore to the striking 
employees in Missouri and Kansas the same wages paid them in 
September, 1884, including one and one half price for extra time 
worked, and to restore to all employees their respective employments 
without prejudice because of the strike. The governors assured Mr. 
Hoxie that the strike could not have been, and was not based on 
a violation of the terms of the agreement of March 15, 1885, by the 
management of the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. in its dealings 
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with its employees of Missouri and Kansas.*! Mr. Hoxie accepted 
the proposition but said that while the company would take back 
all strikers necessary to do the work it would not discharge men 
who had been employed meanwhile.**? The agreement was then 
presented to the executive committee of District 101 of the Knights 
of Labor. But though Governors Martin and J. S. Marmaduke 
called in person on Martin Irons urging him to accept the plan, he 
refused the terms.** 

On March 28 Mr. Powderly had an interview with Jay Gould 
which resulted in the executive board ordering the men back to 
work with the understanding that arbitration would follow. Mr. 
Hoxie, however, refused to meet any committee for arbitration ex- 
cept one made up of actual employees. As the general executive 
board believed this to be a direct violation of the agreement between 
Gould and Powderly to arbitrate the differences between the Gould 
Southwestern system and the Knights of Labor, they recalled the 
order given the men to return to work.** 

On April 12 Ex-Governor A. G. Curtin of Pennsylvania intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress, which was passed, authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the labor troubles in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, and Illinois.*° The Curtin 
committee was formed and examined many witnesses.**® On the 
evening of May 1 correspondence was begun between the executive 
board of the Knights of Labor and members of the committee, re- 
sulting in declaring off the strike on May 4.*" 


Tue StrRiKE IN Kansas 


The general course of the strike throughout the Southwest and 
the role of Governor Martin in attempting a settlement has been 
mentioned. In Kansas the main points of the strike were at Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, and Parsons. The strike did not reach Atchison 
until March 8, but due to the walk-out at Kansas City below and 
at Hiawatha above only local freight was received at Atchison.** 
Governor Martin was in Atchison March 10 and urged settlement 
by the arbitration law of the state, but the committee refused to 
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accept the proposition without orders from the district assembly 
at Sedalia.*® On March 12 an attempt was made by the company 
to send a freight train west but they had to abandon the attempt 
because of the determined resistance of a force of strikers at the 
round house.“ Many people were applying for work but they 
were deterred by fear of violence.*t On the night of March 21 
masked men drove the engineer and watchmen out of the Central 
Branch round house and armed men stood guard over them while 
the gang damaged as many as twenty-three engines.‘ The strikers 
denied any knowledge of the affair.“* On March 26 F. E. Shaw, 
sheriff of Atchison county, wrote Governor Martin that he would 
extend to the Missouri Pacific property in that county all the needed 
protection if the company would furnish the men to do their work.** 
By March 30 the situation apparently began to improve at Atchi- 
son. Two trains were taken out that day without objection. A 
force of men was employed at the shops all the night before and 
repaired thirteen engines. But on the night of March 31 a mob 
of at least one hundred masked men visited the Central Branch 
machine shops and proceeded to make a total wreck of all the 
costly machinery in that building.*® The Knights of Labor of 
Atchison hastened to pass a resolution condemning these acts of 
violence.“ By April 3 the strike was over at Atchison, the Missouri 
Pacific Co. having reémployed forty or fifty of its former work- 
men.** 

The strike on the Missouri Pacific system at Kansas City was 
inaugurated the morning of March 5. The strikers took possession 
of the yards at the state line and of Cypress round house, and killed 
all engines save those needed for passenger service, which were not 
molested.*® Attempts were made to get the local assemblies to 
appeal to the arbitration law of Kansas, but without success.*® 
Many deeds of violence were committed during the strike. On the 
morning of April 26 some unknown parties fired several shots into a 
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freight train as it was passing near Cypress yards. Later in the 
morning, between Cypress yards and Wyandotte, a freight train 
was thrown from the track and the train generally piled up. The 
fireman and brakeman were killed.°° The accident was the result 
of malicious tampering with the rails,54 and Governor Martin issued 
a proclamation offering a reward for the arrest and conviction of the 
guilty parties.° The train wreckers were arrested in July. At the 
preliminary hearing, which started July 29, evidence showed that 
the scheme was concocted in the lodge of the Knights of Labor.®* 
The strike at Parsons began at ten o’clock the morning of March 

6. The strike was inaugurated in conformity with demands made 
by the officers of the Knights of Labor at Sedalia, and in unison with 
employees of all the Gould system.54 On March 7 operators, clerks 
and men in the freight departments who were not on strike were in- 
definitely suspended from duty by the company.55 On March 12 
the city of Parsons was notified by officials of the Missouri Pacific 
Co, that a body of men without authority were in possession of the 
company’s property, and that the officials would hold the city of 
Parsons strictly accountable at law for all damages.5® The same 
day Supt. T. V. Golden, of the Missouri Pacific, asked A. O. Brown, 
mayor of Parsons, to appoint eighteen special policemen to guard 
the property of the company. Mayor Brown replied that while by 
ordinance he and the council had authority to appoint special police- 
men to guard the property of railway companies, they were author- 
ized to make only such appointments as were recommended by the 
superintendent of the railway company. Mayor Brown said he 
would be willing to appoint any fit persons upon Mr. Golden’s rec- 
ommendation.*7 On March 13 C. B. Woodford, sheriff of Labette 
county, telegraphed Governor Martin asking for military assistance 
to aid him at Parsons in preserving peace and enforcing the laws.™* 
The same day David Kelso, attorney for the Missouri Pacific, tele- 
graphed Governor Martin that the civil authorities were wholly un- 
able to cope with the situation. That day a mob had forcibly taken 
a freight engine which the sheriff was endeavoring to protect, and 
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had disabled the engine in the sheriff’s presence. Mr. Kelso asked 
the governor’s interference to see that the laws were executed.*® 
Governor Martin wired Kelso that the sheriff should exhaust all the 
civil powers of his office, then, if he were unlawfully resisted in the 
performance of his duty, he should notify the governor.®* On March 
14 Governor Martin telegraphed Col. A. B. Campbell, adjutant 
general of Kansas, to go to Parsons to determine whether the civil 
authorities had exhausted their remedies and if such disturbances 
justified the use of military power. Mr. Campbell was to order 
Brig. Gen. J. N. Roberts to accompany him and to effect a peaceable 
settlement if possible. The governor emphasized the fact that the 
military forces of the state would not be used unless the processes 
of law were resisted and the authority of the civil officers was de- 
fied.** Colonel Campbell went to Parsons March 15, accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Roberts. They remained in Parsons during the 
fifteenth and found no necessity for the presence of troops at that 
time and no prospect of immediate settlement of the labor troubles. 
They returned home the next day.®* That night a citizens’ meeting 
was held in Parsons wherein resolutions were passed condemning the 
strike on the Gould system as being detrimental to the best interests 
of the city and charging that false statements had been prepared by 
paid agents of the company to induce Governor Martin to invoke 
military protection in time of profound peace, regardless of the 
wishes of business men and citizens generally. The meeting resolved 
that civil authorities were able to protect the lives and property 
without the aid of the militia.6* On March 17 the sheriff served in- 
junctions on the strikers, enjoining them from interfering with the 
property or business of the Missouri Pacific. The application was 
filed in the district court of Labette county by Judge Kelso, the at- 
torney for the Missouri Pacific Railway Co.* 

On March 29 David Kelso again telegraphed the governor that no 
train would move out of Parsons for some time unless aided by the 
military forces, because of the action of the strikers. The same day 
C, E. Faulkner sent a dispatch to Governor Martin saying that he 
thought the presence of the military power was the only solution to 
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the question of moving the trains.®* Also the mayor of Parsons and 
the sheriff of Labette county communicated with the governor the 
same day. They stated that all attempts to move trains had been 
successfully resisted. They asked him to order five hundred militia- 
men to Parsons at once.** 

Governor Martin replied that the strike had ended elsewhere, 
having been ordered off by Mr. Powderly, and presumed there 
would be no further trouble.** In a telegram to Governor Martin on 
March 30, however, Mayor Brown renewed his request for troops. 
He said that the strikers had orders from their committee not to 
yield. The night before a passenger train approaching Parsons had 
been ditched.*® Governor Martin again replied that he expected 
the trouble would be peaceably and finally settled that day. He 
thought it better to wait twenty-four hours than to provoke a 
conflict just as the strike seemed to be approaching an end.”° David 
Kelso and C. H. Kimball sent dispatches to the governor telling of 
the lawlessness of the strikers.71 The governor again ordered the 
adjutant general to Parsons to examine the situation and to report 
to him. This time he found the situation much worse. The 
proclamation of the governor, the writs of the courts, and the 


officers of the law had been defied. Many engines had been killed 
and disabled.7? 


On March 31 the adjutant general had a long conference with 
the local committee in charge of the strike, in which he urged them 
to make no further resistance to the movement of trains. The com- 
pany then attempted to resume operations. The first train was 
permitted to go, but the second engine was killed. Colonel Campbell 
then addressed the strikers directly asking them to make no further 
resistance. They asked for a conference with Mr. Golden, division 
superintendent, and the adjutant general, that evening, at their com- 
mittee room. The meeting was held but nothing was accomplished 
toward settlement of the trouble.* On April 1 another unsuccessful 
attempt was made to move trains, whereupon Colonel Campbell 
wired the governor, as also did the mayor, sheriff, deputy county 
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attorney and others. They asked him to send from six hundred 
to one thousand soldiers to Parsons."* 

Governor Martin wired Colonel Campbell authority to move 
Colonel Patrick to Parsons with all the force necessary to sustain 
the civil officers in the performance of their duties.** Colonel 
Campbell ordered Colonel Patrick to place the entire First regiment 
under marching orders, and then went to Kansas City to arrange 
transportation.”* By nine o’clock on the evening of April 2 the 
First regiment was in Parsons."7 

The presence of this militia had the desired effect, for by April 6 
traffic on the Missouri Pacific had assumed almost its usual propor- 
tions."* A Law and Order League, made up of citizens of Parsons, 
was organized April 5, with arms secured by the adjutant general. 
This body was to place its entire force at the disposal of the mayor 
and sheriff to enforce law, preserve order, keep the peace and protect 
property. Individually the members agreed to use their names to 
resist boycotting.”® 

On April 7 one half the First regiment was sent home. It was 
thought best not to have a sudden withdrawal of all the troops, as 
the strikers might attempt to stop trains as soon as they ieft.8° On 
April 14 the remaining troops broke camp.*! Thereafter there was 
little trouble in Parsons. 


Tue Lasor ELEMENT IN THE GUBERNATORIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1886 
AND Lasor LEGISLATION OF 1887 


While the Missouri Pacific strike was in progress the press was 
commenting on the effect the labor question would have on Gover- 
nor Martin’s chances for reélection. Some papers claimed that his 
lack of action in the strike was a bid for the Knights of Labor vote. 
Others felt that because he was so closely associated with the Typo- 
graphical union he dared not say a word against the strikers.** 
Many papers expressed the belief that the Knights of Labor were 
against him because he ordered the militia to Parsons while the 
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friends of the Missouri Pacific were opposed to him because he did 
not order the militia out at Atchison. They thought because of the 
labor question the Democrats might select the next governor of 
Kansas.** 

Governor Martin was afraid of the opposition of the Knights of 
Labor in the campaign. He wrote to Senators Plumb and Ingalls 
that many of the leading men of the Knights of Labor were the old 
leaders of the Greenback and Anti-Monopoly parties, and they 
would endeavor to shape their forces against the Republican party, 
perhaps in an alliance with the Democrats. He asked the senators 
to help him in the campaign by taking an active part in the canvass, 
if he were nominated.** He also wrote to James G. Blaine, asking 
him to devote one week to the canvass in Kansas, that fall, making 
speeches at several of the more important centers. He explained to 
Blaine that the labor question complicated matters; that the leaders 
of the labor movement, being old Greenbackers, who would use all 
their influence to alienate the labor vote from the Republican 
party.*® Later he wrote Senator Plumb and asked him to get some 
speakers from out of the state, men like Blaine, Sherman, Logan, 
Hawley, and others, who, by their presence, could stir up en- 
thusiasm. He felt that the elements of discontent and discord were 
numerous and that the Republicans would have a hard fight to win 
the campaign.*¢ 

Gen. Hugh Cameron, organizer and member of the corporation 
board of the Knights of Labor, up to the time Governor Martin 
called out the troops in the Missouri Pacific strike, had felt very 
kindly toward him, and would have generously supported him; but 
it was felt that this action had been entirely unnecessary and con- 
stituted a menace and insult to the order. But for this fact labor 
would have been well disposed toward Governor Martin.** 

Martin was nominated by acclamation at the Republican state 
convention in July.** The platform adopted had several provisions 
concerning labor. In the resolutions the party pointed to the past 
record of the Republicans on labor. They asserted that the Repub- 
licans had abolished slavery and had ever contended for the protec- 
tion of American labor and had been against the importation of 
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foreign pauper competition. In the following resolutions they gave 
the record of the Republican party of Kansas on the labor question: 

The Republican party of Kansas has embodied in the constitution of the 
state and in various legislative enactments: 

First, Protection to the homesteads and wages of the laborer. 

Second, A liberal exemption to the small manufacturer and dealer. 

Third, A mechanics lien law, broad enough in its provisions to amply secure 
the payment of any just demand for work and material. 

Fourth, The establishment of a bureau of labor statistics, so that a correct 
knowledge of the educational, moral, and financial condition of the laboring 
masses can be obtained. 

Fifth, A general incorporation law under which all associations organized by 
the workingmen to improve their condition and protect their rights can be 
perpetuated. 

In addition the Republican party stated that it was in favor of 
all other legislation tending to secure to the laborers their just pro- 
portion of the proceeds of their work, to protect them against the 
encroachments of organized capital, and to provide easy and speedy 
redress for all wrongs suffered by them, or threatened to them. And 
while it endorsed and espoused all just demands of the laboring 
masses, it was unalterably opposed to the doctrines of the com- 
munists and the red flag of the anarchists. It acknowledged al- 
legiance to no flag but the red, white and blue of the United States, 
under whose beneficent folds every American must and should en- 
joy the blessing of a stable government, with every right enforced 
and every wrong redressed in peace and good order, each moulding 
his own life, controlling his own property, enjoying his own liberty, 
subject only to such legal restrictions as the general welfare de- 
mands.*®® 

The Democratic state convention was held in August at Leaven- 
worth and Thomas Moonlight of Leavenworth was nominated for 
governor. The platform adopted by the party had the following 
resolutions on labor: 

Resolved, That we recognize labor as the source of all wealth, and demand 
for the working classes such remuneration for their services as will enable them, 
with economy and sobriety, to increase their social and financial condition; 
further, we condemn the policy of the Republican party in building up monop- 
olies and classes by special legislation hostile to the best interests of the 
masses. 

Resolved, That difference between labor and capital be settled by a board 
of arbitration in each state, and general supervising board, appointed by the 
United States as a final board of appeal, so that the persecutions of corporate 
powers and the retaliation of labor strikers may cease and justice prevail. 
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Resolved, That the present railroad law should be so amended, as to pre- 
vent the railroad companies from charging the people excessive rates of freight 
to pay the interest on watered stock; should provide for reasonable compen- 
sation for services rendered and no more; and the commissioners, if there be, 
should have the power to enforce their decisions in the name of the state. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to convict labor or pauper labor and demand 
the most stringent legislation on the subject.9° 

An Anti-Monopolist convention met at Topeka on August 25. The 
convention made no nominations for executive offices but delegates 
were instructed to work for the election of such candidates as would 
pledge themselves to secure the adoption of all the measures for the 
relief of labor and the great producing class that were in harmony 
with the Anti-Monopolist, Greenback, and Knights of Labor declar- 
ation of principles.*! 

On September 15 Governor Martin delivered his opening speech of 
the campaign at Crawford’s opera house in Topeka. He said that 
the Democratic party was the enemy of honest labor, as was shown 
by the fact that the Homestead Law was repeatedly defeated 
by Democratic congressmen and was never enacted until the Re- 
publicans came into power. He stated that every attempt of the 
Democratic party to legislate on the subject of the tariff was in the 
interest. of foreign capital and low-priced labor, and against home 
enterprise and American workingmen. He asserted that the Re- 
publican party had always been the friend of working men; it had 
freed the slaves, established a protective tariff and passed the Home- 
stead Law. In this speech he also reviewed the laws of Kansas that 
had been passed in the interest of the workingmen.®? 

Col. D. R. Anthony, editor of the Leavenworth Times, repeatedly 
assailed the Knights of Labor, and assured them that their votes 
were not wanted by the Republican party.®* The action of Gover- 
nor Martin in calling out the militia was commented upon and 
used to prejudice all members of the Knights of Labor.** Some of 
the Democrats had the Knights of Labor issue a circular bearing the 
semblance of authority, urging members of the order to support 
Moonlight for governor. It went out as an official document, but 
was not made up in such an official manner as to get any of the per- 
petrators into trouble.® 
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The Knights of Labor of Atchison in commenting upon Martin and 
Moonlight as candidates for governor said that in the strike Gov- 
ernor Martin had refused to place the lives of citizen workingmen 
in Kansas in danger and had refrained from inciting a spirit of de- 
structiveness by a show of unnecessary power. He had stepped to 
the front on behalf of the citizens of Kansas and had investigated 
the Missouri Pacific strike by personal inquiry and had submitted a 
plan of settlement. They said that Governor Martin’s course could 
be summed up in three sentences. 

The employees had exhausted their individual and organized efforts to ob- 
tain a settlement of the cause of the strike. Governor Martin’s services were 
called to see if the contract of 1885 had been violated, and he made a personal 


investigation. He effected an agreed settlement which was honorable to the 
men. 


They called attention to the fact that during Governor Martin’s 
administration five and one half of the eleven demands made in the 
Knights of Labor platform had become laws in the state of Kan- 
sas. They felt that Governor Martin’s opponents in the campaign 
had nothing to offer but promises. 

A reporter interviewed W. S. Anderson, state master workman of 
the Knights of Labor in Kansas. He said that Mr. Martin had 
made a good, just, perhaps conservative, yet fearless governor, and 
was entitled to a second term.” He believed there was no truth in 
the statements that the Knights of Labor would vote for Colonel 
Moonlight. 

In many of his speeches Colonel Moonlight, the Democratic candi- 
date, stated that he was in full sympathy with the aims and aspira- 
tions of the workingman. He said he believed in elevating the con- 
dition of the laboring man so as to benefit him morally, socially, 
and financially. To prevent strikes between capital and labor he 
would appoint a board of arbitration composed of one member from 
each great political party, one from the commercial interests, and 
one from the laboring interests.°** The Republicans pointed out that 
they had an arbitration law quite as good as the one Colonel Moon- 
light suggested.” 

There were reports that the Typographical union was going back 
on Governor Martin because he was supported by the Kansas City 
Journal and the Leavenworth Times, two newspapers that employed 

. Atchison Daily Champion, October 28, 1886. 
. Topeka Daily Capital, October 24, 1886. 


. Osage County Democrat, Burlingame, October 23, 1886. 
. Topeka Daily Capital, October 22, 1886. 
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nonunion men.%° However, these organizations supported him, 
contrary to the expectations and claims of some of the Democratic 
newspapers. 

Governor Martin was elected by a large majority. The legislature 
met in regular session on January 11, 1887," and in his message 
Martin recommended the repeal of sections 28, 29, 30 of the militia 
law of 1885. This was a result of the Missouri Pacific strike of 
1886. The governor felt that the law conferred dangerous powers 
upon officers of the national guard, sheriffs and mayors of cities by 
authorizing them to use military force at their own discretion. He 
contended that this was in violation of the state constitution which 
confers upon the governor the sole power to call out the militia to 
execute the laws, to supress insurrection, and repel invasion. He 
mentioned the fact that the statute books of Kansas had an un- 
usually large number of acts designed to secure laboring men against 
the encroachment of capital, and to provide remedies for injustice 
done them. This, he said, should continue until the removal of 
abuses was complete.'° 

There were many bills concerning labor and laboring men in- 
troduced in this session. Among those that became laws were: A 
mechaniec’s liens act, an act encouraging the formation of codperative 
societies, an act securing payment to miners and laborers in lawful 
money, and an act exempting pension money from garnishment. 
The first of these, an act to protect mechanics, laborers and per- 
sons furnishing material for the construction of public buildings and 
public improvements, provided that when any public officer con- 
tracts for such work in any sum exceeding one hundred dollars he 
must secure a bond from the contractor guaranteeing the payment 
of all indebtedness for labor or material furnished.?°* The act en- 
couraging the creation of codperative societies provided that twenty 
or more persons might organize for the purpose of more successfully 
promoting and conducting any industrial pursuit, and that every 
society when so organized should enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
and powers conferred by law on other chartered or incorporated 
companies in the state.1°* The act relating to the payment of wages 
to laborers provided that laborers in and about coal mines and 
factories should be paid their wages at regular intervals, and in law- 

100. The Kansas Democrat, Topeka, October 30, 1886. 

101. Topeka Daily Capital, January 11, 1887. 

102. Biennial Message of John A. Martin, Governor, to the Legislature of Kansas (1887). 


108. Laws of Kansas, 1887, Ch. CLXXIX. 
104. Topeka Daily Capital, March 19, 1887. 
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ful money. Wages paid in scrip, checks, ete., might be recovered 
in money from the person or firm issuing; coercion of employees to 
purchase goods from particular firms was to be punished by fine or 
imprisonment or both. The law relating to garnishment and at- 
tachments provided that United States pension money received by 
a debtor within three months before the garnishment process, could 
not be applied on his debts when it was shown to be necessary for 
the maintenance of a family, supported wholly or in part by the 
pension money.? 

Some of the bills introduced in the legislature of 1887 that failed to 
pass were: An act establishing eight hours as a legal day’s work, 
an act providing for the safety and health of persons mining coal, 
and an act to prevent unjust discrimination against employees of 
corporations, compounds, or individuals. A great many other bills 
were introduced concerning the welfare of the working classes, not 
directly connected with the labor problem. 


105. Laws of Kansas, 1887, Ch. CLXXI. 
106. Ibid., Ch. CLXI. 








The Grave of Sarah Keyes 
on the Oregon Trail 


Wii E. Smrra 


N APRIL, 1830, more than 100 years ago, the first wagons passed 
over the Oregon trail.! Sixteen years later the ill-starred Donner 
party toiled along the trail across Kansas, to meet disaster in the 
winter snows of the Sierra Nevada mountains. Here forty-two of 
the ninety died from starvation and cold, and a portion of the re- 
mainder barely kept alive by subsisting on human flesh.” 

The parties composing this caravan left Independence, Mo., about 
May 1, 1846. A short distance out of Independence it consisted of 
the following: Sixty-three wagons; one hundred nineteen men; 
fifty-nine women; one hundred ten children; bread stuffs, 58,484 
Ibs.; bacon, 38,080 lbs.; powder, 1,065 Ibs.; lead, 2,557 lbs.; guns, 
144; pistols, 94; 700 head of cattle and 150 head of horses. This 
was an unusually large caravan and later divided itself into two or 
three trains.’ 

After crossing the Kansas river the company was increased by 
two. A Mrs. Hall, the wife of one of the immigrants, gave birth 
to twins. On the morning of May 19, a new census of the party was 
taken and it was found to consist of ninety-eight fighting men, fifty 
women, forty-six wagons, and 350 head of cattle. Two divisions 
were made for convenience of marching. On this day nine wagons 
from Illinois belonging to Messrs. Reed and Donner and their 
families joined. 

The caravan moved slowly, seldom more than fifteen miles per 
day, and on May 26, 1846, the band of immigrants reached the Big 
Blue in what is now Marshall county, at what is called Independ- 
ence crossing. The river was very much swollen and they were 
forced to remain at this camp from May 26 until nine o’clock p. m. 
on the 31st, when the wagons, oxen and horses were safely landed 
on the west bank. Because of the continued high water a crude 
ferry boat, named Blue River Rover was constructed by making 
dugouts of large cottonwood trees. Two of these dugouts were 
framed together so that the wheels of the wagons rested in the 


1. Joseph G. Masters, Oregon Trail Memorial Association Centenary Celebration (Pam- 
phlet). 

2. C. F. McGlashan, History of the Donncr Party, p. 236. 

3. Edwin Bryant, Rocky Mountain Adventures, p. 2. 
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canoes. Lines were attached to both ends and the raft was pulled 
back and forth by hand. 

While the emigrants were waiting to cross the river they were 
saddened by the death of Sarah Keyes, whose grave as it is today is 
described in this paper. Their activities of these few days are well 
depicted by Edwin Bryant in his Rocky Mountain Adventures, on 
which this article is principally based. 

On the 26th the women washed clothes and some of the men 
fished, one catch being a catfish three feet long. There had been 
some contention among the leaders of the caravan, and the evening 
of that day was given over to a public meeting in an effort to pre- 
pare a system of law for the purpose of preserving order. The day 
had been delightful, nothing disagreeable had happened, perfect 
harmony prevailed. After sunset a new moon appeared above the 
tree tops to the west of the camp, but later, however, a terrific 
thunder storm and heavy rain came up. Of this, Mr. Bryant says: 

A terrific thunder storm roared and raged, and poured out its floods of 
water throughout a great portion of the night. But for the protection against 
the violence of the wind, afforded by the bluffs on one side and the timber on 
the other, our tents would have been swept away by the storm. The whole 
arch of the heavens for a time was wrapped in a sheet of flame, and the 
almost deafening crashes of thunder, following each other with scarcely an 
intermission between, seemed as if they would rend the solid earth, or topple 
it from its axis. A more sublime and awful meteoric display, I never witnessed 
or could conceive. 

The morning of the 27th was clear, cloudless and peaceful, just 
as we have seen it many times in Kansas after a thunderstorm. 
The rain caused the river to rise several feet. Mr. Grayson, who 
was a member of the party, and others went out to search for bee 
trees and they returned with several baskets of honey. 

It was on the morning of May 29, 1846, when Mrs. Keyes died. 
Mr. Bryant says: 

Last night Mrs. Sarah Keyes, a lady aged seventy, a member of the family 
of Mr. J. H. Reed, of Illinois, and his mother-in-law, died. Mr. Reed, with his 
family, is emigrating to California. The deceased Mrs. Keyes, however, did 
not intend to accompany him farther than Fort Hall, where she expected to 
meet her son who emigrated to Oregon two or three years since. Her health, 
from disease and the debility of age, was so feeble, that when she left her 
home she entertained but faint hopes of being able to endure the hardships 
of the journey. Her physicians had announced to her that she could live 
but a short time, and this time she determined to devote to an effort to see 
her only son once more on earth. Such is a mother’s affection! The effort, 
however, was vain. She expired without sceing her child. 

The event . . . cast a shade of gloom over our whole encampment. 


~ 
‘ 
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All recreations were suspended, out of respect for the dead, and to 
make preparations for the funeral. A cottonwood tree was felled, and the 
trunk of it split into planks, which being first hewn with an axe and then 
planed, were constructed into a coffin, in which the remains of the deceased 
were deposited. A grave was excavated a short distance from the camp, 
under an oak tree on the right hand side of the trail. A stone was procured, 
the surface of which being smoothed, it was fashioned into the shape of a 
tombstone, and the name and age, and the date of the death of the deceased 
were graved upon it. 

At 2 o’clock P.M., a funeral procession was formed, in which nearly every 
man, woman and child of the company united, and the corpse of the deceased 
lady was conveyed to its last resting place in this desolate but beautiful wilder- 
ness. Her coffin was lowered into the grave. A prayer was offered to the 
Throne of Grace by the Rev. Mr. Cornwall. An appropriate hymn was sung 
by the congregation with much pathos and expression. A funeral discourse 
was then pronounced by the officiating clergyman, and the services were 
concluded by another hymn and a benediction. The grave was then closed 
and carefully sodded with the green turf of the prairie, from whence annually 
will spring and bloom its brilliant and many-colored flowers. The inscription 
on the tombstone, and on the tree beneath which is the grave, is as follows: 
“Mrs. Sarah Keyes, Died May 29, 1846; Aged 70.” 

The night is perfectly calm. The crescent moon sheds her pale rays over 
the dim landscape; the whippoorwill is chanting its lamentations in the 
neighboring grove; the low and mournful hooting of the owl is heard at a 
far off distance, and altogether the scene, with its adjuncts around us, is one 
of peace, beauty and enjoyment. 


Mr. Bryant described the Blue at Independence crossing as being 
a stream about one hundred yards wide, with turbid water and 
strong and rapid current. When he saw it it was in flood time. He 
mentions a small spring branch which empties into the Blue just 
above the ford. He followed up this small branch, he says, about 
three quarters of a mile from the camp, where he found a large 
spring of water, ice-cold and pure. From the shelving rock project- 
ing over a basin a beautiful cascade of water fell some ten or twelve 
feet. This spring was named by them, “Alcove Spring,” and many 
names were graven on the rocks, and on the trunks of trees sur- 
rounding it. 

On March 16, 1930, the writer visited Independence crossing. 
The river was normal and the crossing was about fifty yards wide, 
with a gravelly bottom on the east side. Numerous floods had left 
a high bank on the west side. I am informed that this crossing was 
used a great deal up to the flood of 1903. The small stream empty- 
ing into the river just above the ford is still there, although at the 
time I visited it, it was dry. I followed the little creek up to Alcove 
Springs, which is about one half mile from the crossing, practically 
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due east. No doubt the spring has changed considerably since Mr. 
Bryant saw it in 1846. No water was running over the ledge. The 
stones upon which the names were graven had broken from the ledge 
and had been washed down the stream a short distance. There were 
two very fine springs coming out of the ground on the east side. 
The following names and dates were engraved upon the rocks: 


Avcove Sprinc 
Engraved by Edwin Bryant 
May 28, 1846 
J. F. Reep 
May 26, 1846 


The small stream is called Aleove Springs creek. The grave of 
Sarah Keyes is between Alcove Springs and the crossing, as nearly as 
I can judge, about half way or a quarter of a mile from the springs 
and a quarter of a mile from the crossing. It is located on a sloping 
hill on the north side of Alcove Springs creek, about fifty yards 
from the wagon road. It is on the side of the bluffs and this ground 


is still virgin prairie, used for pasture. The grave is beside an oak 
tree, which now consists of three trees growing from the same stump. 
They are not very large, being about one foot in diameter in the 
largest place, although the stump from which they sprang is about 
two and one half to three feet thick. Apparently the parent tree 
was blown or cut down and these sprouts came up from the stump 
and grew together at the base and formed three trees. The stone 
which was fashioned into a headstone is still standing, the upper 
portion rounding. Apparently all markings are obliterated; neither 
did I find any markings on the tree as described by Bryant. This, 
however, is not strange, as eighty-four years had passed and the 
markings would have long since been grown over. 

Independence crossing, the grave, and Alcove Springs are all in 
the southeast quarter of section thirty-one, Elm Creek township, 
in Marshall county. They may be easily reached by automobile, 
by driving to Blue Rapids, taking the Marysville road from there, 
and after crossing the Big Blue, taking the first road to the left 
and driving up the river to within two miles of Shroyer. This wagon 
road passes very close to the crossing and one can drive into the 
pasture, by the grave, and up to Alcove Springs. 

One can only hazard a guess why this was called Independence 
crossing. Presumably it was named for Independence, Mo., where 
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those traveling on the Oregon trail in the early days outfitted them- 
selves for the journey across the plains. The Donner party named 
Alcove Springs. The early writers on the Donner party often 
referred to this grave as being near Manhattan, and in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star of Wednesday, June 11, 1930, in an article, “Death 
Takes the Last Survivor of the Donner Party,” the following 
appears: “On May 29, Grandmother Keyes died and she was buried 
under a big oak tree where was later the city cemetery of Man- 
hattan.” 

This of course is not true, as this grave is located about eight miles 
south of Marysville and about fifty-two miles north of Manhattan. 

It may be of interest to know that Sarah Keyes was a great-aunt 
of James Madison Harvey, governor of Kansas in the early 1870's. 
Two sons and three daughters of ex-Governor Harvey still reside 
on the one hundred sixty acres preémpted by him in Riley county 
in 1859. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


“The Story of the Queen’s Daughters in the City of Wichita,” by 
Mrs. Sophia Kramer Joy, was printed serially in The Catholic 
Advance, of Wichita, from January 12 to June 1, 1935. Persons 
interested in Kansas Catholic church history will find considerable 
material in the Advance which frequently publishes historical 
sketches of the various churches in the state. 


A two-column history of School District No. 76, near Summer- 
field, appeared in the Summerfield Sun February 14, 1935. 


Electors of the first election held in Corinth township, Osborne 
county, on November 4, 1873, were named in the Downs News 
February 21, 1935. 


A history of Lone Tree school, Pottawatomie county, by Orman 
L. Miller, was printed in the Onaga Herald February 21 and 28, 
1935. A list of teachers from 1875 to date was included. 


Early Natoma history was discussed in articles published under 
the heading “Pioneer Gleanings” in the Natoma Independent 
February 28 and March 21, 1935. 


Brief historical sketches of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Lincolnville, by the Rev. K. J. Karstensen, were printed 
in the Marion Review May 8, 1935, and the Marion Record May 9. 
The congregation was organized in 1877. 


The Marion Methodist Episcopal Church observed the sixty- 
sixth anniversary of its founding with a week of special programs 
beginning May 19, 1935. A brief historical sketch of the church 
appeared in the Marion Review May 15. A more detailed history 
compiled by Mrs. William Rupp was published in the Marion 
Record May 16 and 23. 


Reminiscences of Robert Banks, who settled in Kansas in 1854, 
as told to Mrs. R. C. Moseley, were contributed by her to the 
Wamego Reporter June 6, 1935. 

Jefferson’s Methodist Church history was briefly outlined in the 
Independence South Kansas Tribune June 12, 1935. The church 
building was dedicated June 7, 1885. 
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Clearwater’s First Presbyterian Church history was briefly 
sketched by Mrs. Bessie Colver in the Clearwater News June 27, 
1935. The church was organized in February, 1874. 


An “old-fashioned” Fourth of July held in Altamont in 1905 was 
described in the Altamont Journal July 4, 1935. 


The story of Camp Gardner, Johnson county transient camp, 
was contributed by Jack Chesbro to the Gardner Gazette July 31, 
1935. The camp was established May 16, 1934. 


Histories of the municipal bands of Belleville, Beloit, Bennington, 
Cuba, Ellsworth, Minneapolis and Salina were briefly sketched in 
the Ellsworth Messenger August 1, 1935. 


Life in early Kiowa county as experienced by Mrs. Mary Evans 
and Charles Isham was described in an article appearing in the 
Greensburg News August 1, 1935. In the August 15 issue, James 
Briggs, another pioneer, recounted his experiences. 


Several articles of historical interest were contributed by A. H. 
Stewart to Goodland newspapers in recent months. Titles of some 
of these stories and the dates of their publication were: “The 
Murder of Corley and Lynching of the McKinleys, Father and Son 

Wallace County’s Peak of Tragedy,” News-Republic, 
August 7, 1935; “The Battle With the Train Robbers; a Stirring 
Event of 35 Years Ago,” August 8, “Goodland Man Tells Interest- 
ing Facts About Early Day Droughts,” September 5, and “Battle 
of Arickaree Was Section’s Great Incident in Struggle for Prairies,” 
September 12, in The Sherman County Herald. 


“Methodism in Conway Springs” was the title of a three-column 
article written by F. H. Poore and L. E. MeNeil for the Conway 
Springs Star August 8, 1935. 


Arrival of the grasshoppers in Harvey county in 1874 was de- 
scribed by John 8. Biggs, of Washington, D. C., in a two-column 
article appearing in the Sedgwick Pantagraph August 15, 1935. 


The fifty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Oneida Christian 
Church was celebrated August 18, 1935. A brief history of the 
church, which was organized by Elder R. C. Barrows on August 22, 
1880, was published in the Seneca Times and The Courier-Tribune 
in their issues of August 15 and 22. 


Subjects discussed by “Old-Timer” in recent issues of the Pro- 
tection Post and the dates of their publication were: Red Bluff and 
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Protection townsites, August 15, 1935; preparations for Indian raid, 
September 5; a trip through the blizzard in the middle 1880's, 
December 12; early days in Protection, February 6, 1936, and the 
city’s first newspaper, February 20. 


Brief histories of the Kingman county farm bureau and 4-H clubs 
were printed in The Leader-Courier, of Kingman, August 16, 1935. 


Frank D. Tomson’s impressions and reminiscences of Burlingame 
were recorded in The Enterprise-Chronicle, Burlingame, August 29, 
1935. 


Norcatur’s Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding September 1, 1935. Its history was 
briefly sketched in the Norcatur Dispatch August 29. 


A twenty-page souvenir historical edition of the Potwin Ledger 
was issued September 5, 1935, commemorating the founding of the 
Potwin Methodist Episcopal Church fifty years ago. 


The history of St. Augustine’s church at Fidelity was reviewed in 
the Fairview Enterprise September 5, 1935. The first church edifice 
was built in the middle 1860’s. 


Gove county teachers for the 1935-1936 school term were named 
in the Gove County Republican-Gazette, of Gove City, September 
12, 1935. 


“Antecedents of Osage Mission,” an article written in 1897 by 
the Rev. Paul M. Ponziglione, 8. J., was printed in the St. Paul 
Journal September 12, 1935. 


Excerpts from the diary of Stephen J. Wilson describing three 
guerilla “visits” to Gardner during the Civil War were published 
in the Gardner Gazette September 18, 25, and October 2, 1935. The 
raids, as reported by Mr. Wilson, occurred on October 22, 1861; in 
May, 1862; and on August 23, 1863. 


A twenty-page souvenir edition of the Sedgwick Pantagraph was 
issued September 19, 1935, in commemoration of the incorporation of 
the Sedgwick Methodist Church on October 22, 1875. 


The history of the Holy Trinity Catholic Church of Paola was 
briefly sketched in The Western Spirit, Paola, September 20, 1935. 
The church held special services October 10 in observance of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 


? 
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A five-column illustrated history of the Coldwater Methodist 
Episcopal Church was published in The Western Star, of Coldwater, 
September 20, 1935. The church was organized in April, 1885. 


Barton ecounty’s rural teachers for the 1935-1936 term were named 
in the Hoisington Dispatch September 26, 1935. 


Early Altamont history as recorded in the city’s first minute book 
was briefly recounted in the Altamont Journal October 3, 1935. The 
city was incorporated in September, 1884. 


A series of articles on pioneer days in Kingman county as written 
by P. J. Conklin, early Kingman newspaperman in the fall of 1915 
for The Leader-Courier, Kingman, was republished in issues dated 
from October 11 to November 15, 1935, inclusive. 


Trego county teachers for the 1935-1936 school term were named 
in the Western Kansas World, Wakeeney, October 17, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the present Solomon 
Methodist Episcopal church building was celebrated October 25, 
1935. A brief history of the organization, including names of 
pastors serving the church from 1870 to date, was published in the 
Solomon Tribune October 24. A more detailed history of the church 
by Ethel Vanderwilt followed in the Tribune in its issues of Novem- 
ber 7 and 14. 


Salem Lutheran Church of Lenexa celebrated its golden jubilee 
October 27, 1935. A history of the church as read at the anniversary 
meeting by the Rev. George W. Busch, pastor, was published in the 
Olathe Mirror and The Johnson County Democrat in their issues of 
October 31. 


Life in early-day Rooks county as recalled by Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Hebrew, who came to Kansas in 1872, was published in W. F. 
Hughes’ column “Facts and Comments” in the Rooks County 
Record, of Stockton, October 31 and November 7, 1935. The 
county’s first election in 1872 was discussed in another article 
printed in the latter issue. 


The killing of Stafford county’s last wild buffalo in 1879 was 
described in the Topeka Daily Capital November 24, 1935. 


Twenty-five years of reporting for the Bonner Springs Chieftain 
were recalled by Mrs. Frances Zumwalt Vaughn, its editor, in the 
issue of November 28, 1935. 
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“Memories of Four Mile in the Early Eighties,” was the title 
of a one-column article by Ed A. Smies, of Manhattan, appearing 
in The Times, of Clay Center, December 26, 1935. 


The history of the Quinter Church of the Brethren was sketched 
in The Gove County Advocate, of Quinter, December 26, 1935. The 
church was organized August 14, 1886. 


“A Trip to Kansas and Return,” the day-by-day account of Ben- 
jamin F. Pearson’s journey from Iowa, May 20 to June 27, 1872, 
was published in the Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, in the January, 
1936, issue. Mr. Pearson entered Kansas through Doniphan county 
and traveled west to Jewell county before returning. 


A train robbery in Atchison in 1882 was described by Fred E. 
Sutton in an article printed in the Atchison Daily Globe January 
1, 1936. 


The Broken Treaty, a story of the Osage country, by W. W. 
Graves, publisher of the St. Paul Journal, is appearing serially in 
the Journal starting with the issue of January 2, 1936. The story 
was issued in book form in December, 1935. 


Osborne county’s log stockade, constructed in the early 1870’s by 
pioneers for protection against the Indians, was described by Mrs. 
R. R. Hays in the Topeka Daily Capital January 5, 1936. Frank 
Rothenberger, of Osborne, is the only old-timer yet alive, Mrs. Hays 
related. 


A history of The Empire-Journal, of Osborne, was briefly sketched 
in its issue of January 16, 1936. The Empire-Journal is a consoli- 
dation of the Alton Empire and the Osborne Journal. 


Histcric spots in Osborne county were mentioned in the Osborne 
County Farmer, of Osborne, January 16, 1936. 


Recollections of Atchison in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were recorded by Joseph Kathrens, of West Milton, Ohio, 
in letters printed in the Atchison Daily Globe January 20 and 
February 17, 1936. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Clay Center, established fifty-five 
years ago, observed its anniversary with special services January 
23,1936. The history of the church was reviewed in the Clay Center 
Dispatch, January 21, The Economist, January 22, and The Times 
January 23. 
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“L. H. Thorp Owned First Bicycle Ever Brought to Larned,” the 
Larned Chronoscope reported in its issue of January 23, 1936. The 
first wheel was made in Pawnee county in 1881 and the first mail- 
order purchase arrived in the county late in December, 1882. 


A history of the Masonic lodge of Larned was briefly sketched in 
The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, January 23, 1936. The lodge was 
organized in January 1876. 


Several newspapers recently published brief histories of the tele- 
phone in their communities. Among these were: The Larned 
Chronoscope and The Tiller and Toiler, January 23, 1936; Council 
Grove Republican, January 27; Clifton News, January 30, and the 
Chanute Tribune, February 3. 


An advertising circular of the Atchison Board of Trade, citing 
the early advantages of Atchison, was reprinted in the Atchison 
Daily Globe January 24, 1936. The circular was dated November 
1, 1864. 


“Buffalo Bill” Cody’s life in Kansas—particularly in Leaven- 
worth county—was recounted in the Leavenworth Times January 
26, 1936. It has been proposed in Leavenworth to erect a bronze 


statue honoring Cody on Highway 73, northwest of the city, near 
the spot where he spent his boyhood days. 


The story of the invention of basketball was told in a two-column 
article printed in the Topeka Daily Capital January 26, 1936. Dr. 
James A. Naismith, now of Kansas University, devised the game 
while a staff member of the Y. M. C. A. college at Springfield, Mass. 
“Kansas Women’s Republican Club’s Six Years of Service,” by 
Margaret Hill McCarter, was another historical feature of this issue 
of the Capital. 


A horseback ride from Wakefield to Manhattan and back in the 
winter of 1872 was described by Dr. Charles Hewitt, of Manhattan, 
in The Economist, of Clay Center, January 29, 1936. 


Leavenworth’s reception of the news that Kansas had been ad- 
mitted to the Union was recounted in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
January 29, 1936, under the title “Dan Anthony Scooped His Own 
Paper When Kansas Entered the Union.” 


Kansas history was reviewed in Kansas Day editions of Topeka’s 
dailies issued January 29, 1936. Articles by Milton Tabor entitled 
“Highlights of Kansas History From Coronado to Now” and “Mod- 
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ern Day Topekans Owe Much to Pioneers,” were featured in the 
Daily Capital. In the State Journal special articles on the early 
history of the Kansas Day Club by Frank S. Crane, Leonard S. 
Ferry, Charles F. Scott, George A. Clark, Charles M. Harger, 
Charles S. Elliott and Ewing Herbert were prominently displayed. 
Titles of other articles included “First Press, 1833,” by Eileen Rein- 
hardt; “Topeka in 1861,” and “When Kansas Heard ‘Flash’ of 
Statehood,” by George A. Root, and “Farm Growth Since 1861 Is 
Story of Toil.” 


The history of Kanwaka community, Douglas county, was out- 
lined in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World January 30, 1936. The 
sketch was a review of a paper presented by Mrs. Nellie Colman 
Brigsby at a meeting of the Douglas County Historical Society on 
January 29. 


Histories of Summerfield and its newspaper, the Sun, were briefly 
reviewed in the Summerfield Sun January 30, 1936. 


Spearville’s history was reviewed by Carol Jean Nelson in the 
Spearville News January 30, 1936. 


Pleasant Hour Club of Paola observed the sixtieth anniversary of 


its founding at a meeting held January 30, 1936. The history of the 
organization was sketched in The Miami Republican, of Paola, 
January 31. 


The Leon News’ “Fifth Annual M. E. Booster Edition,” featuring 
histories of the church and city, was issued January 31, 1936. 


Le Roy Methodist Church history was reviewed in the Le Roy 
Reporter January 31, 1936. The congregation was regularly estab- 
lished as the Le Roy mission in 1858. 


“Chronology of the Farmer’s Ten Years of Existence in Rolla,” 
by A. B. Edson, and “Morton County Pioneers Recall the Early 
History of Morton County,” as compiled by Bertha Carpenter, were 
feature articles of The Morton County Farmer, of Rolla, January 
31, 1936. 


Celebrating Kansas’ seventy-fifth birthday, the Graduate Maga- 
zine of the University of Kansas at Lawrence issued a “Kansas Day 
Number” in February, 1936. “Kansas Before the Indians,” by 
Kenneth K. Landes, and “Some Notes on the University’s Progress,” 
by Fred Ellsworth, were features. 
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A sawmill boiler explosion in Leavenworth county in 1861 which 
fatally injured eight men was recalled in the Leavenworth Times 
February 2, 1936. 


The Kansas City Kansan issued its special “1936 Yearly Progress 
Edition” February 2, 1936, observing the fifteenth anniversary of 
the taking over of the Kansan by the present management, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the city of Kansas City, and the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the state. 


Instances of American Indian tribes sanctioning public ownership 
of utilities, free public school systems, woman’s suffrage, fraternal 
organizations and prohibition were related by Grant W. Harrington 
in a letter published in The Masonic News, of Kansas City, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1936. 


Two articles contributed by George J. Remsburg to the Leaven- 
worth Times and published in recent issues were: “A Century Ago 
in and Around Leavenworth,” appearing February 9, 1936, and 
“Kapioma, a Kickapoo Chief, Killed by Texans in the ’60’s,” printed 
February 14. 


A history of the Holyrood Gazette was reviewed by John Russ- 


mann, editor, in the issue of February 12, 1936. An article on the 
origin of the city’s name was another feature of this edition. 


Stockton’s old log hotel built in 1871 by Joseph McNulty was 
mentioned by W. F. Hughes in the Rooks County Record, of Stock- 
ton, February 13, 1936. 


Pioneer memories of James Barton, of Cuba, who settled in Re- 
public county in 1871 were published in the Belleville Telescope 
February 13, 20, and 27, 1936. 


“Tracing the March of Coronado Through Kansas to Find His 
Tomb in Mexico,” as told by Paul Jones, of Lyons, to A. B. Mac- 
Donald, was the title of an article printed in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star February 16, 1936. 


Highlights in the history of the Frankfort Daily Index, founded 
on February 26, 1906, were recounted by Jim Reed in the Topeka 
State Journal February 20, 1936. H. H. and A. P. Hartman, sons 
of F. M. Hartman, one of the cofounders, are the publishers. 


The history of School District No. 66 near Summerfield was out- 
lined in the Summerfield Sun February 20, 1936. District 66 was 
formed from a division of Districts 47 and 22 in 1885. 
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“Great frauds in connection with the adoption of the Lecompton 
constitution came to light through the revelations of Charlie Torry,” 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Times reported in a two-column illustrated 
article appearing in its issue of February 21, 1936. Torry, who 
was a clerk in the office of the surveyor general at Lecompton, 
witnessed the hiding of fraudulent election returns and revealed 
their whereabouts in time for the subsequent publicity to prevent 
the adoption of the constitution by Congress. 


Several letters describing Clay Center’s street cars which were 
operated in the late 1880’s were published in the Clay Center Dis- 
patch starting February 24, 1936. 


The Pratt Daily Tribune printed a forty-four page “Yearly Prog- 
ress Edition” February 26, 1936, featuring stories and photographs 
of Pratt’s leading institutions and business houses and pictures of 
several prominent citizens. 


A “Cornerstone Edition” of the Caldwell Daily Messenger was 
issued February 26, 1936, announcing the program for the corner- 
stone laying of Caldwell’s new city building on February 27. “City 
Founded 65 Years Ago by Wichita Group” and “Oil Found Here 
After 40 Years” were the titles of two historical articles in the 
edition. 


Some of the more important historical documents and collections 
preserved by the Kansas State Historical Society were discussed by 
Cecil Howes in a two-column article in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times March 6, 1936. Included among other recent articles by 
Mr. Howes were: “Eighty Years Ago ‘Beecher’s Bibles’ Made Their 
Appearance in Kansas,” published in the Times, February 26, and 
“Marker Sought for Site of Lone Tree Indian Massacre in South- 
west Kansas,” in the Star of March 28. 


Linn history was sketched by Mrs. Vern Sizemore in a paper de- 
livered at a recent meeting of the Linn Study Club and published 
in the Linn-Palmer Record February 28, 1936. Linn, which was 
established in 1877, was originally called Summit. 


Henry W. Kandt’s reminiscences of early-day Kansas and Dick- 
inson county in particular were related in the Abilene Daily Re- 
flector February 29, 1936. Mr. Kandt arrived in the territory in 
1859. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The federal government is sponsoring several projects in the his- 
torical field of interest to Kansans. In addition to local projects 
under the Works Progress Administration and the National Youth 
Administration operating under the sponsorship of the Kansas State 
Historical Society at the Society’s rooms in Topeka are three of 
state-wide and national scope. The American Guide Manual, a writ- 
ers’ project of the WPA, is employing persons in all sections of the 
state to prepare material for the Kansas section of a manual to be 
published in five regional volumes. The topics to be included in the 
manual are: Topography, fauna, flora, history, Indian tribes and 
reservations, folks, monuments, literature, music, art, education, re- 
ligion, libraries, museums, health and social work, recreation, trans- 
portation, hotels, industries, products, markets, organizations, water- 
ways and conservation. A Historical Records Survey, to include 
city, county and state archives, was recently instituted by the Kan- 
sas WPA. Work is also progressing in several cities of the state on a 
Federal Archives survey. It is planned under the latter organi- 
zations to compile a catalogue showing the nature and location of 
documents and historical material throughout the state. Other proj- 
ects of a local historical nature are being sponsored in several Kan- 
sas communities. A local project to index the contents of all Russell 
county newspaper files was recently started under the supervision 
of Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, of Russell. The Fort Hays Kansas 
State College library is also working on an index of several western 
Kansas newspapers, files of which are preserved at Hays. 
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